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] au ſenſible that the title of this little 
book will, to the generality of people, 
ſeem too high eu oh that it will be looked 
upon as the effett of a fanatical ſpirit, 
carrying matters higher than the ſobriety 
of religion =» mag I have only one 
thing to aſk of ſuch people, that they will 
ſuſpend their judgment for a while, and be 
content to read ſo ſmall a treatiſe as this is, 
beſore they paſs any judgment either upon 
the merits of the ſubject, or the temper of 
the writer, | | 
Had a perſon, ſome years ago, in the 
times of popery, wrote againſt the worſhi 
of images, as a worſhip abſolutely unlawful ; 
our anceſtors would have looked upon him 
IS | 15 as 


( 2 ) 


25 a man of a very irregular ſpirit, Now it 


is poſſible for the preſent age to be as much il 


miſtaken in their pleaſures, as the former 
were in their devotions, and that the al- 
lowed diverſions of theſe times may be as 
great a contradiftion to the moſt eſſential 
doctrines of chriſtianity, as the ſuperſtitions 
and corruptions of the former ages. All 
therefore that I deſire, is only a little free- 
thinking upon this ſubject; and that people 
will not as blindly reject all reaſon, when 
it examines their pleaſures, as ſome blindly 
rejett all reaſun, when it examines the na- 
ture of their devotions. 

It is poſſible that ſomething that is called 


a diverſion, may be as contrary to the | 


whole nature of religion, as any invented 
ſuperſtition, and perhaps more. dangerous 
to theſe that comply with it. As the wor- 
ſhip of images was a great ſin, though under 
a pretence of piety ; ſo the entertainment of 

the ſtage =y be very ſinful, though it is 
only intended as a diverſion. ; 
For if the worſhip of images did not ceaſe 
to be finful, though it was intended for pious 
purpoſes; it muſt be great weakneſs to ima- 
gine, that the entertainment of the ſtage 
cannot be any great fin, becauſe it is only 
uſed as a diverſion. 85 

Vet this is a way of reaſoning that a great 
many people fall into: they ſay, diverſions 


are 
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| SM | 

ch are lawful; that the ſtage is only a diverſion 
ner that people go to it without meaning any 
al- harm, and therefore there can be no fin in it. 
as But if theſe people were to hear a man 
al ſay, thet religion is lawful; that the wor- 
ons ſhip of images was an att of religion; that 
All Wh he uſed images as a means of religious devo- 


ee tion, and therefore there could be no fin in 


ple it: they would mightily lament the bigotry. 
en and blindneſs of his mind. Yet ſurely this 


dly is as wiſe and reaſonable, as for a perſon to 
na- ſay, I go to a play, only as to a diverſion: 

mean no harm; and therefore there can be 
led no fin in-it, For if practices may be; ex- 


the W ceeding linful, though they are intended for 
ted pious ends; certainly practices may be very 


ous MW abominable, though they are only uſed as 
or- diverthons. 

der When therefore we condemn the blind- 
t of neſs of ſome chriltitan count:1es, for con- 


forming to luch grols corruptious of religion, 
we ſhould do well to remember, that they 
have thus much to be pleaded in their ex» 
cuſe, that what they do, is ander a notion 


t is 


eale 


ous 


ma- of picty ; that it is in obedience to the au- 
tage thority both of church and ſtate, aud that 
nly they are at the ſame time kept entire 


ſtrangers to the {criptures. But how juſtly 
may the ſame blindnels be charged upon us, 
if it ſhould appear, that without having 

2 , any 


reat 
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any of their excuſes, our public, ſtated 


diverſions are as contrary to ſcripture, þ 


and the fundamental doftrines of reli- 


gion, as any of the groſſeſt inſtances of ſu- 


perſtition ? If we hold it lawful to go to 


wicked, finful diverſions; we are as great | 


ſtrangers to true religion, as they who are 
e with buying indulgences, and wor- 
ip pieces of holy wood. 

For, a ſinful diverſion is the ſame abſur- 
dity in religion, as a corrupt worſhip; and 
it ſhews the ſame blindneſs of mind, and 
corruption of heart, whether we fin againſt 
God in the church, or in cloſets, or in the 
playhouſe. If there is any thing contrary 
to religion in any of theſe places, it brings 
us under the ſame guilt, There may, per- 
haps, be this difference; that God may be 
lefs diſpleaſed with ſuch corruptions as we 
comply with through a blind devotion, than 
with ſuch as we indulge ourſelves in through 
a wantonneſs of . and a fondneſs for 
diverſions. 

The matter therefore ſtands thus: if it 
ſhould appear that the ſtage-entertainment is 
entirely finful ; that it is contrary to more 
doctrines of ſeripture, than the worſhip of 
images; then it follows, that all who defend 
it, and take their ſhare of it, are in the ſame 
ſtate, as they who worſhip images, and de- 
fend drunkenneſs and intemperance. For, 

to 
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ed to defend, or ſupport any ſinful diverſion, 
re, is the ſame thing as ſupporting or defending 
li- any other ſinful practice. It therefore as 
ſu- much concerns us to know, whether our 
to diverſions are reaſonable, and conformable 
cat BE to religion, as to know, whether our reli- 
are gion be reaſonable, and conformable to truth. 
or- For, if we allow ourſelves in diverſions that 
are contrary to religion, we are in no better 
ur- a ſtate than thoſe, whole religion is contrary 
nd BS to truth. 
nd I have mentioned the worſhip of images, 
nit becauſe it'is ſo great a corruption in religion, 
the WF ſo contrary to ſcripture, and ſo juſtly ab- 
ary horred by all the reformed churches; that 
ngs the reader may hence learn what he is to 
er- think of himſelf, if the ſtage is ever his di- 
be verſion : for I am fully perſuaded, that he 
we will here find arguments againſt the ſtage, 
an as ſtrong and plain as any that can be urged 
gh i againſt the worſhip of images, or any other 
for ¶ corruption of the moſt corrupt religion. 


fit Let it therefore be obſerved, that the 
£15 BY ſtage is not here condemned, as ſome other 
ore diverſions, becauſe they are dangerous, and 


2 of Bl tikely to be occaſions of fin; but that it is 
end BY condemned, as drunkenneſs and lewdneſs, 
me WF as lying and prophaneneſs are to be con- 
de- esl, not as things that may only be the 


B 3 occa- 
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neſs, and to all the methods of arriving at 


think that he is endeavouring to be holy as 


. 
cecaſions of fin, but as ſuch as are in their TI 
own nature groſsly finful. ple 


You go to hear a play: I tell you, that Wpo 
you go to hear ribaldry and prophaneneſs ;Wqu 
that vou entertain your mind with extra-Wor 
vagant thoughts, wild rant, blaſphemous ch. 
ſpeeches, wanton amours, prophane jeſts, Nof 
and impure paſſions. If you aſk me, Where de 
is the fin of all this? You may as well aſk to 
me, where is the ſin of ſwearing and lying. | 
For it is not only a fin againſt this or that it 1 
particular text of ſcripture, but it is a ſin im 
againſt the whole nature and ſpirit of ourWſuc 
religion. rel 

It is a contradiction to all chriſtian holi-Wwt 


it. For, can any one think that he has a 
true chriſtian ſpirit; that his heart is chang- 
ed as it ought to be; that he is born again 
of God; whilſthe is diwerting himſelf with 
the lewdneſs, impudence, prophaneneſs, 
and impure diſcourſes of the hs ? Can he 


Chriſt is holy, to live by his wiſdom, and 
be full of his ſpirit, ſo long as he allows 
himſelf in ſuch an entertainment ? For there 
is nothing in the nature of chriſtian holi- 
neſs, but what is all contrary to the whole 
ſpirit and temper of this entertainment, 

| Thats 


1 
eir That diſpoſition of heart, which is to take 


pleaſure in the various repreſentations of 
the ſtage, is as directly contrary to that diſ- 
hat W poſition of heart which chriſtianity re- 
Is; quireth, as revenge is contrary to meekneſs, 
tra- Nor malice to good-will. Now that which is 
ous thus contrary to the whole nature and ſpirit 
ts, Nof religion, is certainly much more con- 
lere — . than that which is only contrary 
aſk Wto ſome particular part of it. 
ng. But this 1s ar the caſe of the ſtage: 
that Fit is an entertainment that conſiſts of lewd, 
ſin{Wimpudent, prophane diſcourſes; and, as 
our ſuch, is contrary to the whole nature of our 
religion, For, all the parts of religion, its 
oli-W whole nature, has only this one deſign; to 
gat sive us purity of heart, to change the tem- 


as aper and taſte of our ſouls, and fill us with 
ng-W ſuch holy tempers, as may make us fit to 
zain live with God in the ſociety of pure and 
vith Wglorious ſpirits, 


An entertainment thcrefore which applies 


a he to the corruption of our nature, which 
y as Wawakens our diſordered paſſions, and teaches 
and to reliſh le dneſs, immoral rant, and pro- 
ows phaneneſs, is exceeding ſinful; not only 
nere as it is a breach of ſome particular duty, but 
ꝛoli- Jas it contradicts the whole nature, and op- 
hole poſes every part of our religion. 

ent, For this diverſion, which conſiſts. of fuck 


diſcourſes as theſe, injures us in a very dif- 
| ferent 
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ferent manner from- other ſins, For, as it 
diſcourſes are an application to our whole B 
ſoul, as they entertain the heart, and awaken 
and employ all our paſſions; ſo they more ea 
fatally undo all that religion has done than en 
ſeveral other ſins. For as religion conſiſts in th 
a right turn of mind, as it is a ſtate of the ¶ di 
heart; ſo whatever ſupports a quite con- of 
trary turn of mind, and ſtate of heart, has Wiz 
all the contrariety to religon that it can poſ- gr 
fibly have. an 
St. John ſaith ** Hereby we know that he 
abideth in us, by the ſpirit which he hath W ©: 
given us.” There is no other certain ſign Www! 
of our belonging to Chriſt; every other War; 
ſign may deceive us: all the external parts | 
of religion may be in vain; it is only a ſtate Wyo 
of our mind and ſpirit, that is a certain Hal 
proof that we are in a true ſtate of chriſti- Wrel 
anity. And the reaſon is plain; becauſe Win 
religion has no other end, than to alter our Wno 
ſpirit, and give us new diſpoſitions of heart, G. 
ſuitable to its purity and holineſs, That WSp 
therefore which immediately applies to our | 
ſpirit, which ſupports a wrong turn of Ieh 
mind, which betrays our hearts into impure Wet) 
delights, deſtroys all our religion; becauſe W**! 
it deſtroys that turn of mind and ſpirit, 
which is the ſole end and deſign of all our” Nuſ 
religion. | to 
When therefore you are aſked why it is 
unlawful to ſwear, you can anſwer, becauſe 
1t 
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as WF it is contrary to the third commandment. 4 
le But if you are aſked, why it is unlawful to | | 
cn uſe the entertainment of the ſtage ; you can | 


Ic i carry your anſwer farther; becauſe it is an 
an BW entertainment that is contary to all the parts, 
in the whole nature of religion; and contra- 
he WE difts every holy temper, which the ſpirit 
n- Wh of chriſtianity requireth, So that if you 
nas live in the uſe of diverſion, you have no 
of- grounds to hope, that you have the ſpirit 
and heart of a chriſtain. | 

he Thus ſtands the firſt argument againſt the 
ath W ſtage : it has all the weight in it, that the 
gn whole weight of religion can give to any 
her argument. 

Tts If you are only for the form of religion, 
ate ¶ you may take the diverſion of the ſage 
ain along with it; but if you deſire the ſpirit of 
i- Wreligion, if you defire to be truly religious 
uſe Win heart and mind, it is as neceſſary to re- 
nounce and abhor the ſtage, as to ſeek to 


art, I God, and pray for the guidance of his Holy 

hat Spirit. | 

our Secondly, Let the next argument againſt 
of ¶ che ſtage be taken from its manifeſt contrari- 

ure ety to this important pallage of ſcripture; 

uſe Let no corrupt communication proceed out 


of your mouth, but that which is good tothe 
ule of edifying ; that it may miniſter grace 
to the hearers; and ** grieve not the Holy 
Spirit 


\ 
«ks 
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Spirit of God, whereby ye axe ſealed to 


the day of redemption.” 

Here we ſee that all corrupt and unedify- 
ing communication is abſulutely ſinful, and 
forbidden in ſcripture for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe it grieves the Holy Ghoſt, and ſepa- 
rates Him from us, But if it be thus unlaw- 
ful to have any corrupt communication of our 
own; can we think it lawful to go to places 
ſet apart for that purpoſe? Jo give our 
money, and hire perſons to corrupt oar 
hearts with ill diſcourſes, and inflame all 
the diſorderly pathons of our nature? We 
have the authority of ſcripture to affirm, 
that evil communications corrupt good 
manners,“ and that **unedifying diſcourſes 
grieve the Holy Spirit.“ k 

Now the third commandment is not 
more plain and exprels againſt ſwearing, 
than this doctrine is plain and poſitive 
agzinſt going to the jlavhouſes, If you 
ſhould ſee a perſon that acknowledges the 
third commandment to be a divine prohibi- 
tion againſt ſwearing ; yet going to a houſe, 
and giving his money to perſons, who were 
there met to curſe and ſwear in fine language 
and invent muſical vaths and imprecations ; 
would you not tbink him mad in the high- 
eſt degree? Now conſider whether thero 
be a leſs degree of madneſs in going to the 
playhouſe. You own that God has called 

you 


vou are forbi 


| ſcripture, as 1 
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you to a great r of converſation; that 
all fooliſh diſcourſe, and 
filthy jeſtings, as expreſsly as you are forbid 
ſwearing ; that you are told to“ let no cor- 
rurupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but ſuch as is good for the uſe of 
edifying :'* And yet you go to the houſe ſet 
apart for corrupt communications: you 
hire perſons to entertain you with all man- 
ner of ribaldry, prophaneneſs, rant, and 
impurity of diſcour'e; who are to pre- 
ſent you with vile thoughts, and lewd ima» 
ginations, in fine language. and to make 
wicked, vain and impure diſcourſes, more 
lively and affecting. than you could poſ- 
fibly have it in any ill company. Now 1s 
not this ſinning with as high a hand, and as 
groſsly e againſt plain doctrines of 
you were to give your 
money to be enterained with muſical oaths 
and curſes ? 

You might reaſonably think that woman 
very ridiculous in her piety, that durſt not 
ſwear her ſelf ; byt ſhould nevertheleſs fre- 
quent places to hear oaths. But you may 
juſtly think her very ridiculous in mo- 
deſty, who, though ſhe dares not to ſay, 
or look, or do any immodeſt thing herſelf, 
ſhould yet give her money to ſce women 
forget the modeſty of their ſex, and talk 
impudently in a public playhouſe, If the 

te plwKw⸗ay- 


{ uw ) 


playhouſe was filled with rakes, and ill 


women, there would be nothing to be 3 


wondered at in ſuch an aſſembly : for ſuch 
perfons to be delighted with ſuch entertain- 
ments, is as natural, as for an animal to 
delight in its proper element, But for 
perſons who profeſs purity and holineſs, 
who would not be ſuſpeQted of immodeſt 
or corrupt communications : for them to 
come under the roof of a houſe devoted to 
ſuch ill urpoſes, and to be pleaſed ſpec- 
tators of ſuch actions and diſcourſes, as 
are the pleaſures of the moſt abandoned 

rſons; for them to give their money to 
be thus entertained, is ſuch a contradiftion 
to all piety and common ſenſe, as cannot 
be ſufficiently expoſed. 


Conſider now, if you pleaſe, the wor- | 


ſhip of images. You wonder that any 
people can be ſo blind, ſo regardleſs of 
cripture, as to comply with fuch a de- 
votion. It is indeed wonderful, But is it 
not as wonderful, that you ſhould ſeek and 
delight in an entertainment, made up of 
— prophaneneſs, and all the extra- 
vagant rant of diſorded paſſions; when the 
ſeripture poſitively charges you to forbear 
all E communications, as that which 
grieves the Holy Spirit, and ſeparates him 
from us ? Is not this being blind, and re- 


gardleſs of ſcripture in as high a 2 
or 
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For how can the ſcripture ſpeak higher, 


Wor plainer, or enforce its doftrines with 


a more dreadful penalty, than that which 
is here declared ? For without the Hol 
Spirit of God, we are but figures of chrif- 
tians, and muſt die in our as, | 
If it was ſaid in ſcripture, Forbear from 
all image-worſhip, becauſe it grieves and 
removes the Holy Spirit from you; perhaps 
you would think the worſhippers of images 
under greater blindneſs — corruption of 
heart, than they now are. But, obſerve, 
that if you go to the ſtage, you offend 
againſt ſci ipture in as high a degree as they 
who ſhould worſhip images, though the 
ſcriptures forbid it, as grievous to the Holy 


Spirit. 


If therefore I was to reſt here, I might 
fairly ſay, that I had proved the ſtage to be 
as contrary to ſcripture, as the worſhip of 
images is contrary to the ſecond command- 
ment. You think it a ſtrange contrariety, to 
ſee people on their knees before an image, at 
a time that the heart and mind ſhould raife 
itſelf to God. But then, is it not as ſtrange 
a contrariety, that a perſon ſhould indulge 
himſelf inthe lewd prophane diſcources of 
the ſtage, who ſhould — his heart and 


mind preſerved in the wiſdom, the purity, 
and ſpirit of religion? For an image is not 
ſo contrary to God, 5 plays are contrary 

ts 
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but plays are contrary to ſcripture, as the 


Ca 


to the wiſdom, the purity, and the ſpirit 
of ſcripture. An image is only contrary to 
God, as it has no power, or perfection! 


devil is contrary to God, as they are full off 
another ſpirit and temper. He therefore: 

that indulges himſelf in the wicked tem- Idi 
per of the ſtage, ſins againſt as plain ſcrip- 
ture, and offends gateif more doctrines of 
it, than he that uſes images in his devo-; 
tions. 


I proceed now to a third argument War 
againſt the ſtage. ou 


When you ſee the players acting with Iſure 
life and ſpirit, men and women equally hey 
bold in all inſtances of prophaneneſs, paſ- 
fion, and immodeſty ; I dare ſay you never 
ſuſpe@ any of them to be perſons of chriſ-ſunl; 
tian piety. You cannot, even in your h 
imagination, join piety to ſuch manners, Ia m 
and ſuch a way of life, Your mind will 
no more allow you to join piety with the 


'behaviour of the ſtage, than it will allow WI 


you to think two and two to be ten, And 
perhaps you had rather ſee your ſon chained wo 
to a galley, or your daughter driving plow, eg 
than getting their bread on the ſtage, by 


- adminiſtering in ſo ſcandalous a manner toſtha 
the vices and'corrypt pleaſures of the world. 


Let 


"PH" 4. 
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Let this therefore be another argument, to 
prove the abſolute uulawfulneſs of going 
6a play, For, conſider with yourſelf; Is 
he buſineſs of players ſo contrary to piety, 
ſo inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and temper of 
a true chriſtian, that it is next to a contra- 
dition to ſuppoſe them united? How then 
can you take yourſelf to be innocent, who 
delight in their fins, and hire them to com- 


Smit them ? 


You may make yourſelf a partaker of, 
other men's ſins, by negligence, and for 
ant of reproving them: but certainly, if 

ou ſtand Ly ban, 
actions, if you make their vices your plea- 
ures and entertainment, and pay your mo- 
to be ſo entertained; you make ypur- 


e 
Fer. partaker of their ſins in a very high 


degree; and conſequently, it muſt be as 
unlawful to go to a play, as it is unlawful. 
o approve, encourage, aſhſt, and reward 
man for renouncing a chriſtian life, 

Let therefore every, man or woman that 
goes to a play, aſk themſelves this queſtion ;. 
Whether it ſuits with their religion, to act 
he parts that are there ated? Perhaps they 

ould think this as inconſiſtent with that 
degree of piety that they profeſs, as to do 

he vileſt things, But let them conſider, 

hat it muſt be a wicked and unlawful plea- 

lure, to delight in any thing that they dare 
C3 not 


aſſiſt men in their evil 
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not do themſelves, Let them alſo conſider, 
that they are really acting thoſe indecencies 


and impieties themſelves, which they thinky 


is the particular guilt of the players. For, 
a perſon may very juſtly be ſaid to do that 
himſelf, which he pays for the doing, and 
Which is done for his pleaſure. 

You muſt therefore, if you would be 
conſiſtent with yourſelf, as much ahhor 
the thoughts of being at a play, as of being 
a player yourſelf, For, to think that you 
muſt forbear the one, and not the other, is 
as abſurd as to ſuppoſe, that you muſt be tem- 
perate yourſelf, but may aſſiſt, encourage, 
and reward other people for their intem- 

rance. The buſineſs of a player is pro- 
phane, wicked, lewd, and immodeſt: to be 
any way therefore approving, aſſiſting, or 
encouraging him in ſuch a way of life, is 
as evidently ſinful, as it is ſinful to aſſiſt 


and encourage a man in ſtealing, or any 


other wickedneſs, 

This argument is not far-fetched, or 
founded in any ſubtilties of reaſoning ; but 
is ſo plain and obvious, that the meaneſt 
capacity muſt needs underſtand it, I may 
venture to challenge any one to ſhew me, 
that the buſineſs of the players is a more 
chriſtian employment than that of robbers. 
For he mult know very little of the nature 
of religion, that can look upon luſt, pro- 
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haneneſs, and diſordered paſſions, to be 
[ers contrary to religion, than the taking 
money from the right owner, And a per- 
ſon who devotes himſelf to this os 
ment, to get his bread by gratifying the 
corrupt taſte of the world with wanton, 
wild, prophane diſcourſes, may be juſtly 
ſuppoſed to have a more corrupt heart him- 
ſelf, than many a man who has taken unlaw- 
ful ways of relieving his wants. 

1 ſpeak to this x feof with — 
plainneſs, becauſe there is ſo planwrealuntar 
it; and becauſe, I think, theres agmnchs 


juſtice and tenderneſs in tellingreve plly-- 1218 
er, that his employment is n fin- 


ful, and inconſiſtent with the char 


Ugion, as in telling the ſame thing a oP 


thief, As it ought to be reckoned ng" gn 
of enmity, or ill-will, if I ſhould attempt 
tb prove to malefaftors the horrid nature of 
their fins, and the neceſſity of a ſincere 
repentance; ſo I hope it will not be looked 


upon as any ſign of ill temper, or anger at 


any particular perſons, that I ſet the buſi- 
neſs of players'amonpgſt the moſt abominable 
crimes. For, it is with no other intent, 
but that they themſelves may' avoid the 
dreadful guilt of ſo wicked a profeſſion, 
ae that * peo Aron” 1 any 
onger to ſupport them in it, For it cer- 
uin eoifetts 
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void of religion as to be players themſelves, 
to be ſtrily careful that they have no ſhare 
in the guilt of ſo unchriſtian a profeſſion. 

This we reckon very good reaſoning in 
all other caſes. A perſon that dares not 
ſteal, thinks it equally finful to encourage 
theft. Any one that abhors perjury, or 
murder, knows that he commits thoſe ſins, 
if he encourages other people in them, 
What therefore muſt we think of ourſelves, 
if the blaſphemy, prophaneneſs, lewdneſs, 
immodeſty, and wicked rant of plays, are 
parts that we dare not act ourſelves, yet 


45 e our diverſion to be delighted with 


ade Shall we think ourſelves 
moreznlightened, or more reaſonable, than 
thoſe Mat worſhip images? The ſecond 
commandment cannot fright them from the 
uſe of images; but it is becauſe they have 
had a ſuperſtitious education, are taught to 
be blindly obedient, and have the pretence 
of piety for what they do. But all the 
. ſins of the ſtage cannot fright us 
rom it; though we ſee the fins, and have 
nothing to pretend for compliance, but 
mere idleneſs and diverſion. 

If any one was to collect all the fooliſh, 
vain devotions, which poor miſtaken crea- 
tures have paid to images, it would ſuffici- 
ently Guſtify our abhorrence of them, and 
ſhew the wiſdom of the Reformation in 

aboliſhing 
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aboliſhing the uſe of them, But if a perſo 
was to make a collection of all the wicked, 
2 blaſphemous, lewd, impudent, 
eteſtable things, that are ſaid in * play- 
houſe only in one ſeaſon, it would appear 
to be ſuch a maſs of fin, as would ſuffici. 
ently juſtify any one in ſaying, that the 
buſineſs of players is the moſt wicked and 
deteſtable profeſſion in the world. * 
All people therefore who ever enter into 
their houſe, or contribute the ſmalleſt mite 
towards it, muſt look upon themſelves, as 
having been ſo far friends to the moſt pow- 
erful inſtruments of debauchery, and to be 
guilty of contributing to a bold, open, and 
publick exerciſe of impudence, impurity, 
and -prophaneneſs, When we encourage 
any good deſign, either with our conſent, 
our money, or preſence, we are apt to take 
a great deal of merit to ourſelves; we pre- 
ſently conclude, that we are partakers of 
all that is good and praife-worthy in it, 
of all the benefit that ariſes from it, becauſe 
we are contributors towards it. A man 
does not think he has no ſhare in ſome 
public charity, becauſe he is but one in 
ten thouſand that contributes towards it; 
but if it be a religious _—_ and attend- 
ed with great and happy effects, his con- 


ſcience tells him that he is. a ſharer of all 
that great good to which he . 


( 20 ) 
Now let this teach us, how we ought to 
judge of the guilt of encouraging any thing 
that is bad, either with our 7 our 
money, or our preſence, We muſt not 
confder how much our ſingle part contri- 
butes towards it, nor how much lefs, we 
contribute than ſeveral thouſands of other 
people; but we muſt look at the whole 
thing in itſelf, and whatever there is of 
evil in it, or whatever evil ariſes from it, 
we muſt charge ourſelves with a ſhare of 
the whole guilt of ſo great an evil. Thus 


it is, that we hope, and defire to. partake 


of the merit of all good deſigns, which we 
anyway countenance and encourage; and 
thus it is, that the guilt of all wicked things 
which we countenance and aſſiſt, will cer- 
tainly be laid to our charge. 


To proceed now to a fourth argument, 
When I conſider churches, and the matter 
of divine ſervice, that it conſiſts of holy 
readings, prayers, and exhortations to pie- 
ty, there is reaſon to think that the houſe 
of God is a natural means of promoting 
piety and religion, and rendering men 
devout, and ſenſible of their duty to God. 
The very nature of divine aſſemblies thus 
carried — fewp this direct tendency: I aſk 
you whether this is not very plain, that 
churches thus employed Mound have this 
effett p 
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effe&? Conſider therefore the play houſe, 
and the matter of the entertainment there, 
as it conſiſts of love-intrigues, blaſphemous 
paſſions, prophane diſcourſes, lewd de- 
{criptions, filthy jeſts, and all the moſt ex- 
travagant rant of wanton, profligate perſons | 
of both ſexes, heating and inflaming one 
another with all the wantonneſs of addreſs, 
the immodeſty of motion, and lewdneſs of 
thought, that wit can invent: conſider I 
ſay whether it be not plain, that a houſe ſo 
employed is as certainly ſerving the cauſe | 
of immorality and vice, as the houſe of 
God is ſerving the cauſe of piety? For 
what is there in our church ſervice that 
ſhews it to be uſeful to piety and holineſs; - 
what is there in divine worſhip to correct 
and amend the heart, but what is directly 
contrary to all that is doing in the play- 
houſe? So that one may with the ſame aſ- 
ſurance affirm, that the playhouſe, not, 
only when ſome very prophane play is on 
the ſtage, but in its daily common enter- 
tainments, is as certainly the houſe of the 
devil, as the church is the houſe of God. 
For though the devil be not worſhipped by 
hymns directed to him, yet moſt that is 


there ſung is to his ſervice; he is there 
obeyed and pleaſed in as certain a manner, 
as God is worſhipped in the church, 

You muſt aa 


y ſee, that this charge 
| againſt 
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againſt the playhouſe is not the effeft of 
any particular temper, or weakneſs of 
mind; that it is not an uncertain conjec- 
tare, or religious whimſy; but it is a 
judgment founded as plainly in the nature 
and reaſon of things, as when it is affirmed, 
that the houſe of God is of ſervice to reli- 
gion: and he that abſolutely condemns the 
playhouſe, as wicked and corrupting, , pro- 
ceeds upon as much truth and certainty, as 
he that abſolutely commends the houſe of 
God, as holy, and tending to promote 


P. When therefore any one pretends to 
vindicate the ſtage to you, as à proper en- 
tertainment for holy and religious perſons; 
you * * to reje& the attempt with as 
much abhorrence, as if he ſhould offer to 
ſhew you, that our church ſervice was 
rightly formed for thoſe perſons to join in, 
who are devoted to the devil. For to talk 
of the lawfulneſs and uſefulneſs of the 


ſtage is full as abſurd, as contrary to the 


ID nature of things, as to talk of the un- 
awfulneſs and miſchief of the ſervice of the 
church, He therefore that tells you, that 
you may ſafely go to the playhouſe, as an in- 
nocent, uſeful entertainment of your mind, 
commits the ſame offence againſt common 
ſenſe, as if he ſhould tell you, that it was 
dangerous to attend at divine ſervice, o_ 

at 
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of chat its prayers and bymns were great pol - 
of lutions of the mind, 

For the matter and manner of ſtage en- 
tertainments is as undeniable a proof, and / 
as obvious to common ſenſe, that the houſe 
belongs to the devil, and is the place of his 
honour, as the matter and manner of church 
ſervice proves that the place is appropriat- 
ed to God, 

Obſerve therefore, that as you do not 
want the aſſiſtance of any one, to ſhew the 
uſefulneſs and advantage of divine ſervice, 
becauſe the thing is plain, and ſpeaks for 
to itſelf; ſo neither, on the other hand, need 
en- you any one to ſhew the unlawfulneſs and 
ns; UW miſchief of the ſtage, becauſe there the 
as thing is equally plain, and ſpeaks for it- 
- to ſelf. So that you are to conſider yourſelf 
was as having the ſame aſſurance, that the ſtage 
in, is wicked, and to be abhorred and avoided 
alk by all chriſtians, as you have, that the 
the ſervice of the church is holy, and to be 
the Kt ſought after by all lovers of holineſs. Con- 


un- ſider therefore, that your conduct, with 
the relation to the ſtage, is not a matter of 
hat nicety, or ſcrupulous exaftneſs; but that 
in- you are as certain that you da wrong in as 
nd, notorious a manner, when you $0 to the 
non playhouſe, as you are certain that you do 
was right, when you go to church, TT 
and Now - it is of mighty uſe to (conceive 
hat | | thing 


| 
| 
| 
| 


you conſider the playhouſe only as a 1 
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things in a right manner, and to ſee them 


as they are in their own nature, Whilſt 


of diverſion, it may perhaps give no offence 
to your mind: there is nothing ſhocking in 
the thought of it ; but if you would lay 
aſide this name of it for a while, and con- 
ſider it in its own nature, as it really is, 
you would find that you are as much de- 


ceived, if you conſider the playhouſe as 


only a place of diverſion, as you would be, 
if you conſidered the houſe of God, only 
as a place of labour, 

When therefore you are temped to g9 


to the play, either from your own incli- 


nation, or from the deſire of a friend, fancy 
that you was aſked in plain terms to go to 
the place of the devil's abode, where he 
holds his filthy court of evil ſpirits ; that 
you was aſked to join in an entertainment, 
where he was at the head of it; where the 
whole of it was in order to his glory, that 
men's hearts and minds might be ſeparated 
from God, and plunged into all the pol- 
lutions of ſin and brutality, Fancy that 
py are going to a place that as certainly 

longs to the devil, as the heathen tem- 
ple of old, where brutes were worſhipped, 
where wanton hymns were ſung to Venus, 
and drunken ſongs to the god of wine, 


Fancy that you are as certainly going to the 


devil's 
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devil's triumph, as if you was going to thoſe 
old ſports, where | oc committed murder, 
and offered chriſtians to be devoured by 


wild beaſts, for the diverſion of the ſpec- 


tators. Now whilſt you conlider the play- 
houſe in this view, I ſuppoſe you can no 
more go to a play, tian you can renounce 
your chriſtianity. }.. | | 2 

Confider now therefore, that you have 
not been frighting yourſelf with groundleſs, 
imaginations ; but that which you have here. 
fancied of the playhouſe is as ſtrictly true, 
as if you had been fancying, that when 

u go to church, you go to the houſe of 
God, where the heavenly hoſt attend upon 
his ſervice; and that when you read the 
ſcriptures, and ling holy hymns, you join 
with the choirs above, and do God's will 
on earth, as it is done in heaven. For obs, 
ſerve, I pray you, how juſtly that opinion, 


of the Taree is founded, For was it a 


Joy to him to ſee idols worſhipped, to ſee 


hymns and adorations offered up to impure. 
and filthy deities? Were places and feſ- 


tivals appointed for ſuch ends, juſtly eſ- 
teemed places and feſtivals devoted to the 
devil? Now give the reaſon why all this 
was juſtly reckoned a ſervice to the devil, 


and you will give as good a reaſon, why. 


the playhouſe is to be eſteemed his temple. 
D or 
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For what though hymns and adorations 
are not offered to impure and filthy deities, 
yet if impurity and filthineſs is the enter- 
tainment ; if immodeſt ſongs, prophane 
rant, if luſt and paſſion entertain the audi- 
ence, the buſineſs is the ſame, and the aſ- 
ſembly does the ſaine honour to the devil, 
though they be not gathered together in the 
name of ſome heathen God. 

For impurity and prophaneneſs in the 
worſhippers of the true God, is as accept- 
able a ſervice to the devil, as impurity and 

rophanenels in idolaters; and perhaps a 
lows ſong, in an aſſembly of chriſtians, 
gives him a greater delight, than in a con- 

ation of heathens. 

If therefore we may ſay, that a houſe or 
feſtival was the devil's, becauſe he was de- 
lighted with it; becauſe what was there 
done, was 2n acceptable ſervice to him ; 
we may be aſſured, that the playhouſe is as 
really the houſe of the devil. as any other 
houſe ever was. Nay, it is reaſonable to 
think, that the playhouſes in this kingdom 
are a greater pleaſure tohim, than any temple 
he ever had in the heathen world, For, as 
it is a greater conqueit, to make the diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt delight in lewdneſs, and 
prophaneneſs, than ignorant heathens; ſo 
a houſe that, in the midſt of chriſtian 
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churches, trains up chriſtians to lewdnels 
and prophaneneſs, that makes the worſhip- 


pers of Chriſt flock together in crowds, 
to rejoice in an entertainment that is as con- 
trary to the ſpirit of Chriſt, as hell is con- 
tary to heaven: a houſe io employed, may 
Juſtly be reckoned a more delightful habi- 
tation of the devil, than any temple in the 
heathen world. 

When therefore you go to the playhouſe, 
you have as much allurance that you go to 
the devil's peculiar habitation, that you 
ſubmit to his deſigns, and rejoice in his 
diverſions, (which are his beſt devices 
againſt chriſtianity) you have as much aſ- 
ſurance of this, as that they who worſhip- 
ped filthy deities, were in reality worſhip- 
pers of the devil, 

Hence it appears, that if inſtead of con- 
ſidering the playhouſe as only a place of di- 
verſion, you will examine what materials 
it is made of; if you will conſider the nature 
of the enterainment, and what 1s there 
doing, you will find it as wicked a place, 
as ſinful a diverſion, and as truly the pecu- 
liar pleaſure of the devil, as any wicked 
place or ſinful diverſion in the heathen 
world. When therefore you are aſked to 
go to a play, don't think that you are only 
aſked to go to a diverſion, but be aſſured 
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that you are aſked to yield to the devil, to 
go over to his party, and to make one of 
his congregation, That if you do go, you 
have not only the guilt of buying ſo much 
vain communication, and paying people 
for being wicked, but are alſo as certainly 
4 of going to the devil's houſe, and 

oing him the ſame honour, as if you was 
to partake of ſome heathen feſtival, You 
muſt conſider, that all the laughter there 
is not only vain and fooliſb, but it is 2 
laughter amongſt devils, that you are 
upon prophane ground, and hearing muſie 
in every porch of hell. 

Thus it is in the reaſon of the thing; and 
if we ſhould now conſider the ſtate of 
our playhouſe, as it is in fact, we ſhould 
find it anwering all theſe characters, and 
pes elfects ſuitable to its nature. But 

ſhall forbear this conhderation, it being as 
unneceſſary to tell the reader, that our 
playhouſe is in fact the fink of corruption 
and debauchery ; that it is the general ren- 
dezvous of the moſt profligate perſons of 
both ſexes; that it corrupts the air, and 
turns the ajacent places into publick nuifan- 
ces; this is as unneceſſary, as to tell him 
that the exchange is a place of merchan- 
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Now it is to be obſerved, that this is not 
the ſtate of the playhouſe through any ac- 
cidental abuſe, as any innocent or good 
thing may be abuſed ; but that corruption 
and debauchery are the truly natural and 
genuine effects of the ſtage entertainment. 
Let not therefore any one ſay, that he is 
not anſwerable for thoſe vices and de- 
bauckeries which are occaſioned by the 
playhouſe; for. ſo far as he partakes of 
the pleaſure of the ſtage, and is an encou- 
rager of it, fo far he is chargeable with 
thoſe diſorders which neceſſarily are occa- 
ſioned by it, If evil ariſes from our doi 
our duty, or our attendance at any 2 
deſign, we are not to be frighted at it; but 
if evil ariſes from any thing as its natural 
and genuine effect, in all ſuch caſes, ſo far 
as we contribute to the cauſe, ſo far we. 
make ourſelves guilty of the effects. So 
that all who any way aſſiſt the playhouſe, 
or ever encourage it by their preſence, 
make themſelves chargeable, in ſome de- 
Free, with all the evils and vices which 
follow from it. Since therefore it cannot 
be doubted by any one, whether the play- 
houſe be a nurſery of vice and debauchery, 
fince the evil effects it has upon people's 
manners is as viſible as the ſun at noon, 
one would imagine that all people of virtue 
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and modeſty ſhould not only avoid it, but 
avoid it with the utmoſt abhorrence ; that 
they ſhould be ſo far from entering into it, 
that they ſhould deteſt the very fight of it. 
For what a contradi@ion is it to common 
ſenſe, to hear a woman lamenting the mi- 
ſerable lewdneſs and debauchery of the 
age, the vicious taſte and irregular plea- 
ſures of the world, and at the ſame time 
dreſſing herſelf to meet the lewdeſt part of 
the world at the fountain head of all lewd- 
neſs, and making herſelf one of that crowd, 
Where 'every abandoned wretch is glad to 
oo x rag ? She may fancy that ſhe hates 

abominates their vices, but ſhe may 
depend upon it, that till ſhe hates and abo- 
minates the place of vicious pleaſures; till 

e dare not come near an entertainment, 
which is the cauſe of ſo great debauchery, 
and the pleaſure of the moſt debauched peo- 
ple; till ſhe is thus diſpoſed, ſhe wants the 
trueſt ſign of a real and religious abhor- 
rence of the vices of the age. 

For, to wave all other conſiderations, I 
would only aſk her a queſtion or two on the 
ſingle article of det reg What is mo- 
defty? Is it a little mechanical outſide be- 
haviour, that goes no farther than a few 
forms and modes at particular times and 
Places? or is it a real temper, a natural 
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diſpoſition of the heart, that is founded in 
religion ? Now if modeſty is only a mecha- 
nical obſervance of a little outſide behavi- 
our, then I can eafily perceive how a mo- 
deſt woman may frequent plays; there is 
no inconſiſtency for ſuch a one to be one 


thing in one place, and another in another 


place; to diſdain an immodeſt converſation, 
and yet at the ſame time, reliſh and delight 
in immodeſt and impudent ſpeeches in a 
publick playhouſe, But if modeſty is a 
real temper and difpoſitiqn of the heart, 
that is founded in the principles of 2 
then I confeſs I cannot comprehend, how 
a perſon of ſuch modeſty ſhould ever come 
twice into the playhouſe. For if it 1s rea- 
ſon and religion that has inſpired her with 
a modeſt heart, that makes her careful of 
her behaviour, that makes her hate and ab- 


: hor every word, or look, or hint in con- 


verſation, that has the appearance of lewd- 
neſs; that makes her ſhun the company of 
ſuch as talk with too much freedom: if 
ſhe is thus modeſt in common life, from a 
principle of religion, a temper of heart, is 
it poſhble for ſuch a one (I don't ſay to ſeek) 
but to bear with the immodeſty and impu- 
dence of the ſtage ? For muſt not immodelty 


and impudence, muſt not looſe and wanton 


diſcourſe be the ſame hateful things, and 
cour e ſame 1 
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| ( 32 ) 
give the fame offence to a modeſt mind, in 
one plzce as in another? and muſt not that 
place, which is the ſeat of immodeſty, 
where men and women are trained up in 


| Tewdneſs; where almoſt every day in the 


year is a day devoted to the fooliſh repre- 
fentations of rant, luſt, and valſion ; muſt 
not ſuch a place of all others be the moſt 
odious to a mind, that is truly modeſt upon 
principles of resſon and religion? One 
would ſuppoſe that ſuch a perſon ſhould as 
much abominate the place, as any other 
filthy ſight ; and be as much offended with 
an invitation to it, as if ſhe was invited to 
fee an immodeſt picture. For the repre- 
fentations of the , ſtage, the inflamed pal- 
ſions of lovers there deſcribed, are as grols 
an offence to the ear, as any reprefentation 
that can offend the eye. 

It ought not to be concluded, that be- 
cauſe I affirm the playhoufe to be an enter- 


tainment contrary to modeſty, that there- 


fore I accuſe all people as void of modeſty, 
who ever go to it, I might affirm, that 
tranſubſtantiation is contrary to all ſenſe 
and reaſon ; but then it would be a wrong 
concluſion, to ſay that I affirmed, that all 
_ believe it are void of all fenſe and rea- 
on, 
Now, as prejudices, the force of educa- 
- cation, 
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cation, the authority of number, the way 


of the world, the example of great names, 
may make people believe; ſo the ſame 
cauſes may make people act againſt all ſenſe 
and reaſon, and be guilty of practices, which 
no more ſuit with the purity of their reli- 


gion, than tranſubſtantiation agrees with 
common ſenſe, | 


To proceed. Trebonia thus excuſes her- 
ſelf for going to the playhouſe. I go but 
ſeldom; and then either with my mother, 
or my aunt: we always know the play be- 
forehand, and never go on the ſacrament- 
week ; and what harm, pray, ſays ſhe, can 
there be in this? It breaks in upon no 
rules of my life. I negle& no part of my 
duty: I go to church, and perform the 
ſame devotions at home, as on other days. 

It ought to be obſerved, that the excuſe 
can only be allowed, where the diverſion 
Itſelf is innocent: it muſt therefore firſt be 
conſidered, what the entertainment is in it- 
ſelf; whether it be ſuitable to the ſpirit 
and temper of religion: for, if it is right 
and proper in itſelf, it needs no excule z 
but if it be wrong, and contrary to reli- 
gion, we are not to uſe it cautiouſly, but to 
avoid it conſtantly, | 

Trebonia mult be told, that it is no proo 
of the innocency of a thing, that it does 

not 
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| not interfere with her hours of duty, nor 


break the regularity of her life; for, very 
wicked ways of ſpending time, may yet be 
conſiſtent with a regular diſtribution of our 
hours. She muſt therefore conſider, not 
only whether ſuch a diverſion hinders the 
regularity of her life, or breaks in upon 
her hours of devotion, public or private ; 
but whether it hinders, or any way affects 
the ſpirit and temper, which all her devo- 
tions aſpire after. Is it conformable to 
that heavenly affection, that love of God, 
that purity of heart, that wiſdom of mind, 
that perfection of holineſs, that contempt 
of the world, that watchfulneſs and ſelf- 
denial, that humility and fear of ſin, which 
__— requireth? Is it conformable to 
theſe graces, which are the daily ſubjett of 
all her prayers? This is the only way for 
her to know the innocency of going to a 
play. If what ſhe there hears and ſees, 

as no contrariety to any grace or virtue 
that ſhe prays for; if all that there paſſes, 
be fit for the purity and piety of one that 
is led by the ſpirit of Chriſt, and is work- 
ing out her ſalvation with fear and trem- 
bling; if the ſtage be an entertainment, 
that may be thought to be according to the 
will of God; then ſhe diſpoſes of an hour 
very innocently, though her mother or her 
aunt were not with her, 
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But if the contrary to all this be true; if 
moſt of what ſhe there hears and ſees, be 
as contrary to. the piety and purity of 
chriſtianity, as feaſting is contrary to faſt- 
ing ; if the houſe which ſhe ſupports with 
her money, and encourages with her pre- 
ſence, be a notorious means of corruption, 
viſibly carrying on the cauſe of vice and 
debauchery; ſhe muſt not think herſelf 
excuſed for being with her mother. 

Trebonia would perhaps think it ſtrange, 
to hear one of her virtuous acquaintance 
giving the like reaſon for going now and 
then to a maſquerade, 

Now, this diverſion is new in our coun- 


75 and there fore moſt people yet judge 
0 


it in the manner they ought, becauſe 
they are not blinded by uſe and cuſtom, 
But let any one give but the true reaſons, 
why a perſon of virtue and piety ſhould 
not go to maſquerades ; and the ſame rea- 
ſons will as Shiny ſhew, that perſons of 
virtue and piety ſhould keep at as great a 
diſtance from the playhouſe, Fur, the en- 
tertainment of the tage is more directly op- 
poſite to the purity of religion, than maſ- 
querades; and is beſides as certain a means 
of corruption, and ſerves all bad ends in as 
great a 3 as they do. They only dif- 
fer, as bad things of the ſame kind may 
differ from one another, So that if the 


evil 
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evil uſe, and ill conſequences of maſque- 
rades, be a ſufficient reaſon to deter people 
of piety from partaking of them; the ſame 
evil uſe, and ill conſequences of the ſtage, 
ought to keep all people of virtue from it, 
If people will conſult their tempeis only, 
they may take the entertainment of one, 
and condemn the other ; as following the 
ſame guide, they may abhor intemperance, 
and indulge malice : but if they will con- 
fult religion, and make that the ground of 
their opinions, they will find more and 
ſtronger reaſons for a conſtant abhorrence 
of the ſtage, than of maſquerades, 

Again : If Trebonia ſhould hear a perſon 
excuſing her uſe of paint in this mannei; 
that truly ſhe ee but very ſeldom; 
that ſhe always ſaid her prayers firſt; that 
| the never uſed it on Sundays, or the week 
before the communion: Trebonia would 
pity ſuch a mixture of religion and weak- 
neſs. She would defire her to uſe her 
reaſon, and either to allow painting to be 
innocent, ſuitable to the ſobriety and hu- 
mility of a chriſtian, or elſe to think it as 
unlawful at one time, as at another, But, 
Trebonia, would you not think it ſtill 
ſtranger, that ſhe ſhould condemn painting 
as odious and ſinful, and yet think that the 
regularity uf her life, and the exactneſs of 
; her 
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her to paint now and then? | 


I. don't doubt but you plainly ſce the 


weakneſs and folly of fuch-a pretence for 
painting, under fuch rules, at certain 
times, And if you would but as imparti- 


ally conſider your pretences for going 


ſometimes to the playhouſe, under the 
ſame rules, you would certainly find them 
more weak and unreaſonable. For paint- 
ing may with more reaſon be reckoned an 
innocent ornament, than the playhouſe an 
innocent diverſion, And it ſuppoſes a 
-greater vanity of mind, a more perverted 
judgment, and a deeper corruption of 
heart, to ſeek the diverſion of the ſtage, 


than to take the pleaſure of a borrowed 


colour. Painting, when conſidered in it- 


elf; is undoubtedly a great fin; but when 


it is compared to the uſe.vf the ſtage, it 
is but as the mote compared to the 
beam. 

I know you are offended at this compari- 
Ton, becauſe you judge by your temper 
and - prejudices, and don't conſider the 
things as they are in themſelves, by the 
pure light of reaſon and religion. Painting 


has not been the way of your family; it is 


ſuppoſed to be the prattice but of very 
few; and thoſe who uſe it, endeavour to 
conceal it: this makes you readily con- 
| 36 demn 
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het. devotions, might make it lawful for 


Bo 
demn it. On the contrary, your mother 


and your aunt carry you to the play; you 


ſee virtuous people there, and the ſame 
perſons that fill our churches; ſo that 


your temper is as much engaged to think it 


lawful to go ſometimes to a play, as it is 
engaged to think the uſe of paint always 
odious and ſinful, 

Lay afide therefore theſe prejudices for 
a while, and fancy that you had been trained 
up in ſome corner of the world in the prin- 
ciples of chriſtianity, and had never heard 
either of the playhouſe or painting, Ima- 
gine now that you was to examine the law- 
fulneſs of them by the doctrines of ſerip- 
ture; you would firſt deſire to be told the 
nature of theſe things, and what they meant, 


You would be told, that painting was the 


borrowing of colours from art, to make the 
face look more beautiful, Now though 
you found no expreſs text of ſcripture 
againſt 2 you would find that it was 
expreſsly againſt tempers required in ſcrip- 
ture : you would therefore condemn it, as 

roceeding from a vanity of mind, and 

ondneſs of beauty. You would ſee that 
the harm of painting conſiſted in this, that 
it proceeded from a temper of mind con- 
trary to the ſobriety and humility of a chriſ- 
tian; Which indeed is harm enough; be- 
cauſe-this humility and ſobriety of mind is 
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( 89 \) 
as eſſential to religion, as charity and devo- 
tion. So that in judging according to 
ſcripture, you would hold it as unreaſon- 
able to paint ſometimes, as to be ſometimes 
malicious, indevout, proud, or falſe. | 

You are now to conſider the ſtage ; you 
are to keep cloſe to ſcripture, and fancy 
that you yet know nothing of plays. Youaſk 
therefore firſt, what the ſtage or playhouſe 
is? You are told that it is a place where all 
ſorts of people meet to be entertained with 
diſcourſes, actions, and repreſentations, 
which are recommended to the heart by 
beautiful ſcenes, the ſplendour of lights, 
and the harmony of muſic, You are told 
that theſe diſcourſes are the invention of 
men of wit and imagination, which de- 
ſcribe imaginary mtrigues and ſcenes of 


love, and introduce men and women diſ- 


courſing, raving, and atting m all the wild, 
indecent ons of luſt and paſhon. 
You are told, that the diverſion partly con- 
fiſts of lewd and prophane ſongs, fung to 


fine muſic, and partly of extravagant dia- 


logues between immodeſt perſons talking in 
a ityle of love and madneſs, that is no 
where elſe to be found, and entertaining 
the chriſtian audience with all the violence 
of paſſion, corruption of heart, wantonneſs 
of mind, immodeſty of thought, and pro- 
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phane jeſts, that the wit of the poet is able 


to invent, You are told, that the players, 
men and women, are trained up to act and 
repreſent all the deſcriptions of luſt' an 
ren: in the livelieſt manner, to add a | 
ewdneſs of action to lewd ſpeeches; that 
they get their livelihood by curſing, ſwear- 
ing, and ranting for three hours together 
to an aſſembly of chriſtians. 

Now though you find no particular text 
of ſcripture condemning the ſtage, or tra- 
gedy or comedy, in expreſs words, yet 
what is much more, you find that ſuch en- 
tertainments are a groſs contradiction to 
the whole nature of religion; they are not 
contrary to this or that particular temper, 
but are contrary to the whole turn of tlie 
heart and mind which religion requires. 
Painting is contrary to humility, and there- 
fore is to be avoided as ſinful; but the en- 
tertainment of the ſtage, as it conſiſts of 
blaſphemous expreſſions, wicked ſpeeches, 
ſwearing, curſing, and prophaning the 
name of God, as it abounds with impious 
rant, filthy jeſts, diſtracted paſſions, groſs 
deſcriptions of luſt, and wanton ſongs, is a 
contradiftion to every doctrine that our 
Saviour and his apoſtles have taught us. 


So that to abhor painting at all times, be- 


cauſe it ſuppoſes a vanity of mind, and is 
4 8 contrary 
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contrary to humility, and yet think there 
is lawful time to go to the playhouſe, is as 
contrary to common ſenſe, as if a man 
ſhould hold that it was lawful ſometimes to 
offend againſt all the doQrines of religion, 
and yet always unlawful to offend againſt 
any one doRrine of religion. 

f therefore you was to come (as I ſu 
poſed) from ſome corner of the world, 
where you had been uſed to live and judge 
by the rules of religion ; and upon your 
arrival here, had been told, what painting 
and the ſtage was; as you would not ex- 
pett to ſee perſons of religious humility 
carrying their daughters to paint-ſhops, or 
inviting their pious friends to go along with 
them; ſo much leſs would you expe to 
hear, that devout, pious, and modeſt women 
carried their daughters, and invite their 
virtuous friends to meet them at the play. 
Leaſt of all could you imagine, that there 
were any people too pious and devout, to 
indulge. the vanity of painting; and yet 
not devout and pious enough, to abhor 
the immodeſty, prophanenefs, ribaldry, 
immorality, and blaſphemy of the ſtage. 


To proceed. A polite writer * of a late 
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paper thought he had ſufficiently ridiculed. 
a. certain lady's pretentions to piety; 
when, ſpeaking of her cloſet, he ſays, 


Together lie her prayer-book and paint, 
At once t' improve the ſinner and the ſaint. 


Now, whence comes it that this writer 
judges ſo rightly, and ſpeaks the truth ſo 
plainly, in the matter of painting? Whence 
comes it, that the generality of his readers 
think his obſervation juſt and join with 
him in it? It is becauſe. painting is not yet 
an acknowledged practice, but is for the 
moſt part reckoned a ſhameful inſtance of 
vanity, Now, as we ate not prejudiced in 
favour of this practice, and have no ex- 
cuſes to make for our own ſhare in it, ſo 
we judge of it impaitially, and immediate- 
ly perceive its contrariety to a religious 
temper and ſtate of mind, This writer 
{aw this in ſo. ſtrong a light, that he does 
not ſcruple to ſuppoſe, that paint is as na- 
tural and proper a means to improve the 
ſinner, as the prayer-book is to improve 
the ſaint. . 

I ſhould therefore hope, that it need not 
de imputed to any ſourneſs of temper, 
religious weakneſs, or dulneſs of ſpirits, if 

a clergyman ſhoyld imagine, that the pro- 
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means to improve the ſinner, as a bottle of. 
paint; or if he ſhould venture to ſhew, 
that the church and the playhouſe: are as: 
ridiculous a contradiftion, and do no more. 


ſuit with the ſame perſon, than the prayer- 


book and paint. 


I ſhall now make a reflection or two up- 
on the preſent celebrated entertainment of, 
the ſtage, Which is ſo much to the taſte of 
this chriſtian cquntry, that it has been, 
afted almoſt every night this whole ſeaſon, 
I mean Apollo and Daphne. | 


The firſt ſcene is ſaid. to be, a magnifi- 
cent palace diſcovered : Venus attended 
with Graces and Pleaſures. 

Now how is it poſlible, that ſuch a ſcene 
as this ſhould be fic for the entertainment 
of chriſtians ? Can Venus and her. Graces 
and Pleaſures talk any language that is like 
themſelves, but what muſt be unlike to the 
ſpirit of chriſtianity ? The very propoſing 
ſuch a ſcene as this, ſuppoſes the audience 


to be fat for the entertainment of luſt aud 


wantonneſs, For what elſe can Venus and 


her Pleaſures offer to them? Had we any 


thing of the ſpirit of chriſtianity in, us, or 


were earneſtly defirous of thoſe holy tem- 


pers, 


phaneneſs, debauchery, lewdneſs,. ' and; 
blaſphemy of the ſtage, is as natural a. 
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pers, which are to render us pure in the 
eyes of God, we ſhould abominate the very 
ropoſal of ſuch a ſcene as this, as know- 
ing that it muſt be an entertainment fitter 
for public ſtews, than for people who 
make any pretences to the holineſs and pu- 
rity of the ſpirit of Chriſt, The ſerip- 
tures faith, ** Mortify therefore your mem- 
bers which are upon earth, fornication, 
uncleannefs, inordinate affection, evil con- 
cupiſcence.”* This is the religion by 

which we are to be ſaved. But can the 
wit of man invent any thing more contrary 
to this than an entertainment from Venus 
attended with her Pleaſures ? That * 
thould have ſuch a religion as this, and at 
the ſame time ſuch an entertainment, is an 
aſtoniſhing inſtance of the degeneracy of 
the preſent ſtate of chriſtianity amongſt us. 
For if the firſt ſcene liad been the devil at- 
tended with fiends, curſing and blaſphem- 
ing, no one could ſhew that ſuch a ſcene 
was more contrary to the religion of chriſ- 
tians, than a ſcene with Venus and her 
Pleaſures, And if the devil himſelf had 
been conſulted by our ſtage wits, which of 
theſe ſcenes he had rather have, he would 
certainly have choſen Venus and her 

Pleaſures, as much fitter te 9 
a an 
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and corrupt a chriſtian audience, than 
a ſcene of curſing and hlaſpheming. 
- The ſcripture thus deſcribeth the infatu- 


ation of the old idolaters. And none 
confdereth in his heart, neither is there 
knowledge, nor underſtanding to ſay, I 
have burnt part of it in the fire; yea, L 
have alſo baked bread upon the coals there- 
of, and ſhall I make the reſidue thereof an 
abomination? Shall I fall down to the 
ſtock of a tree“ ?” It is here reckoned a 
ſtrange inſtance of her blindneſs, that they 
did not make ſo eaſy a reflection upon the 
nature of things. But how near are we to 
this blindneſs, if we don't make as eaſy a 
reflection upon this entertainment; for the 
very mentioning of ſuch a ſcene as this, is 
as plain a demonſtration, that the enter- 
tainment is contrary to our religion, as the 
burning of wood, and its falling into aſhes, 
is a demonſtration that wood is of a nature 
contrary to God, How are we therefore 
more enlightened, if none of us conſidereth 
in his heart, neither is there knowledge, 
nor underſtanding in us to ſay, © Theſe 
are the filthy deities of the devil's inven- 
tion, with which he polluted and defiled 
the heathen world; and ſhall we ſtill pre- 
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ſerve their power amongſt us? Shall we 
make ſuch abominations our diverſion ?” 
For if we worſhip the God of purity, if 
we cannot worſhip him but with hearts 
devoted to purity, what have we to do 


With theſe images of lewdneſs? If we dreſs 


a Venus, and celebrate her power, and 
make her Graces and Pleaſures meet us in 
wanton forms, and wanton language: is it 
not as abſurd, as contrary to our religion, 
as to ſet up a Baal, in the temple of God ? 
What greater contradiction is there, either 
to reaſon or religion, in one caſe than in 
the other? Baal 1s as fit for our devotions, 
as Venus is for our rejoicings and praiſes, 

So that the very naming of ſuch a ſcene 
as this is unlawful language, and carries as 
great a contrariety to our religion, as the 
worſhip of Baal, 

Here two women (whom I ſuppoſe to be 
baptized chriſtians) repreſent Vans and 
Diana in this language. 


Ven. Am'rous kiſſes, 
Dian. Nuptial bliſſes, 
Lovers pleaſures, 
Cupid's treaſures, 
Are the ſweets that life improve. 


Now 
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we Now if a common proſtitute was to 
of come drunk out of a brandy ſhop ſinging 
„ if theſe words, ſhe would act like herfelf 


earts No one could ſay ſhe had forgot her cha- 
do WW rafter, or was ſinging one way, and living 
Ireſs another. And I dare ſay, there is no rake 
and in the audience ſo debauched, as not to 
us in think this a ſufficient celebration of the 
is it I praiſes and happineſs of his pleaſures, 

gion, But what do other people do here? Is 


od? there any entertainment in this place for 
ither — ſober, and devout minds? Does it 
an in become them to ling the praiſes of de- 

10ns, bauchery, or fit among thoſe that do ? 

iles. When we hear of a witch's feaſt, we 

ſcene {Wdon't hear of any but witches that go to it: 

ies as MW the mirth and joy of ſuch meetings is left 

is the N wholly to themſelves. Now if theſe im- 

pudent celebrations of Venus and her Plea- 

ſures were left wholly to rakes and proſti- 

tutes; if we reckoned it an entertainment 

as contrary to religion, as a witch's feaſt ; 

it would only ſhew, that we judged as 

rightly in one caſe, as in the other, And 

indeed, one would think, that no chriſ- 

tian need be told, that Venus and her 

Graces are as much the devil's machinery, 

is witches and imps. 


to be 


( 48 ) 
To proceed. | 
If a perſon in converſation was to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to a modeſt lady in theſe 
words; *©** Am'rous kiſſes,” &c, ſhe would 
think herſelf vety ill uſed; and that ſhe 
ought to reſent ſuch treatment. She 
would think, that her modeſty might 
well be queſtioned, if ſhe bore ſuch lan- 
guage, 
But how it is conſiſtent with ſuch mo- 
deſty, to hire people to entertain her with 
the ſame language in public, is a difficulty 
not eaſily to be explained. Can fathers 
and mothers, who fit here with their chil- 
dren, recommend purity to them at home, 
when they have carried them to hear'the 
2 of lewdneſs, as the ſweets which 
ife improve?” | 

If a perſon was to make a public harangue 
in favour of image-worſhip, telling us, 
that it was the fineſt means of raiſing” the 
heart to a delight in God; we ſhould think 
him a very wicked man, and that the ears 
and hearts of chriſtians ought to deteſt ſuch 
diſcourſes. Yet chriſtian people can meet 
in crowds, and give their money to have 
this repeated in their ears, that Am'rous 
Kiſſes, Lovers pleaſures, Cupid's treaſures, 
are the {weets which life improve,” This, 
it ſeems, is no idolatry, , 
=; | We 
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We are told in ſcripture, that covetouſ- 
neſs is idolatry ; and the reaſon is, becauſe 
it alienates the heart from God, and makes 
it reſt in ſomething elſe. The covetous 
man is an idolater, becauſe his heart ſays, 
that gains and bags of gold are the “ ſweets 
which life improve.“ And can we think 
that corrupt heart, that celebrates luſt and 
3— as the ſwecets which life im- 
prove,” is guilty of leſs idolatty, than he that 
ſays the ſame thing of riches? As ſure as 
there is ſuch a ſin as idolatry, as ſure as the 
ſordid miſer is guilty of it, ſo ſure is it that 
theſe words are chargeable, not only with 
exceſſive immodeſty, but plain idolatry, 
For how do we think that the pagans wor- 
ſhiped Venus? We cannot ſuppoſe that it 
was with faſting and prayer, or any ſerious 
devotions, No; they paid her ſuch a de- 
votion, as the ſtage now does; they called 
upon her in lewd ſongs, and praiſed her, in 
praiſing the pleaſures of luſt and impurity, 
in rejoicing in her mighty power, and cele- 
brating her pleaſures, as the true ** ſweets 
which life improve.” 


Theſe women go on thus : 


Dian, Still to languiſh p 

Ven, With ſweet anguiſh, 
Softly ſighing, 

lll. Murm'ring 
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( 50.) 
Murm'ring, dying, 
Are th' immortal gifts of love. 


Here muſic and voices, as wanton as the 
words, are employed to make a deeper im- 
reſſion on the hearts of the audience, 
Here enter Bacchus, Pan, and Silenus, at- 
tended with Satyrs, Fawns, and Sylvans. 
And indeed, they enter very properly; 
for the diſcourſe is very agreeable to their 


nature. But what have chriſtians to do 


with this company ? Do they come here to 
renounce their religion ? Or can they think 
that this ſociety, with the moſt beaſtly ima- 
ges that the heathen world could invent, is 
a ſociety that they may partake of, without 
renouncing Chriſt ? ; 

Our religion chargeth us, not to kee 
company, if any one that is called a brother, 
be a fornicator,” * &c, But where have we 
left our religion, if we not only company with 
people devoted to impurity, but make their 
company our delight, andhirethem toenter- 
tain us with all the lewd imaginations that can 
beinvented ? If we are not content with this, 
but conjure up all the impure fictions of the 
heathen world, and make their imaginary 
deities more vile and wanton than ever they 
made them, to render them agreeable to our 


_ chriſtian minds; ſhall we reckon this 


* 3 Cor. v. ii. 
amongſt 
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amongſt our ſmall fins ? Shall we think it 


a pardonable infirmity, to partake of ſuch an 


entertainment as this? _ 

The apoſtle ſaith, Ye cannot drink the 
cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils: 
ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's table; 
and the table of devils*.” And can we 
think that we are not drinking the 
cup of devils, or that we are not at the de- 
vil's table, when his moſt favourite inſtru- 
ments of impiety, Venus, Bacchus, Silenus, 
Satyrs and Fawns, are the company that we 
meet to be entertained with? If this is not 
being the devil's table, he had no table in 
the heathen world, For ſurely, they who 
call up devils to their entertainment, who 
cannot be enough delighted, unleſs the im- 
pious demons of the heathen world con- 
verſe with them, are in a ſtricter communi- 
cation with the devil, than they who only 
eat of that meat which had been offered in 
ſacrifice, 

Our bleſſed Saviour ſaith, ** He that look- 
eth upon a woman, to luſt after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his 
heart.“ Can we reckon ourſelves his diſ- 
ciples, who hire our fellow-chriſtian wo- 
men, (whoſe chief ornament is a fincere 


modeſty) to ſing in mercy aſſemblies ſuch 


* x Cor. x. xxl. 
F 2 words 
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words as theſe: Still to languiſh, wich 
ſweet anguiſh; ſoftly fighing, murm' ring, 


dying, are th' immortal gifts of love?“ A 
Who can lay that I carry matters too high, ſi 
when I call, this renouncing chriſtianity ? ti 
For, can any words be more expreſsly con- y 
trary to the doctrine of our Saviour, and a] 
that in ſo important a point? And does not IT 
he ſufficiently renounce chriſtianity, who m 
renounces ſo great a dofQtrine, that has tl 
Chriſt for its author ? li 
If we were to make a jeſt of the ſacra- m 
Tents in our merry aſſemblies, we ſhould cl 
thew as much regard to chriſtianity, as by ta 
ſuch diſcourſes as theſe. For all lewd dil. 
courſes are as plainly contrary to eſſential th 
dcctrines of ſcripture, as any ridicule upon c| 
the ſacraments that can be invented, It b. 
may be you could not fit in the playhouſe, (6) 
if you ſaw baptiſm made a jeſt cf, and its h. 
uſe reprœached. But pray, why don't you _ th 
think that there is as much prophanene is re 
and irreligion in impudent ſpeeches and h. 
ſongs? Fas not Chriſt ſaid as much about al 
purity of heart, as about either of the {a- at 
craments? Has not he made chaſtity uf al 
heart, as neceſſary to ſalvation, as the ſa- 
craments? How comes it then, that an im- en 
pudent praiſe of luſt and wantonneſs is not m 
as prophane, as a ridicule upon the ſacta- D 
ments? M Lat rule of ꝛcaſon or religion do at 
you 
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( 63 
you go by, when you think it highly ſinful 


to fit and hear the ſacraments jeſted upon, 


and yet are cheerful and delighted with 
ſuch ſongs and diſcourſes, as ridicule chaſ- 
tity of heart, and religious modeſty ? Can 
you ſuppoſe, that in the eyes,of God you 
appear as a better chriſtian, than thoſe who 
make merry with prophaning the ſacra- 
ments? If you can think this, you muſt hold 
that the ſacraments are more eſſential to re- 
ligion than purity of heart; and that it is 
more acceptable to God to waſh, than to be 
clean; more pleaſing to him to treat the al- 
tar as holy, than to live in holineſs of heart. 

The ſacraments have nothing valuable in 
their own nature; they are only uſeful to 
chriſtians, and to be treated with reverence, 
becauſe Chriſt has appointed them as means 
of holineſs. But purity and chaſtity of 
heart is an eſſential and internal excellence, 
that by its own nature perfetts the ſoul, and 
renders it more acceptable to God, To ab- 
hor therefore a jeſt upon the ſacraments, 
and yet divert ourſelves with impure rant, 
and lewd ſongs, is being like thoſe who 
abhor idols, and yet commit ſacrilege. | 

All therefore who partake of this ſinful 
entertainment, who take their ſhare of 
mirth in ſuch ſcenes of impurity and lewd- 
neſs, muſt look upon themſelves not only 
as offenders againit the laws of purity, but 
F 3 alſo 
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( 854 ) 
alſo as chargeable with ſuch irreligion and 
prophaneneſs, as they are, who are merry 
in ſuch meetings as ridicule and banter the 
uſe of the holy ſacraments. 

It is a great aggravation of the guilt of theſe 
allemblies, that women are employed to lay 
aſide the peculiar ornament of their ſex, 
and to add an immodeſty of action and ad- 
dreſs to immodeſt ſpeeches. If we knew 
of an aſſembly, where clergymen met to 
ridicule the ſacred rites of religion for the 
ſake of entertaining the audience with elo- 

uence; if we {ſhould find that great part of 
the audience were clergymen, who could 
not forbear an entertainment ſo contrary to 
their profeſſion, it would cafily be ſeen, that 
fuch a finful entertainment was more un- 
reaſonable, becauſe clergymen afted in it, 
and clergymen came to be entertained with 
it, | 

Now this is the caſe of the ſtage-enter- 


tainment; women are as particularly called 


to a ſingular modeſty, as clergymen are to 
the duties of their profeſſion; if therefore 
women act parts in lewd and impudent en- 
tertainments, they have as much forgot 
themſelves, and appear as -deteſtable, as 
clergymen that talk prophanely. And if 
other women come to delight themſelves 


with ſeeing their ſiſters acting ſo contrary 
to themſelves, and the peculiar duties of 


heir 
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( 55 ) 
their condition, they as much forget them- 


their brethren raiſe diverſion out of pro- 
phaneneſs, When therefore virtuous and 
prudent women think they may go to the 
ſtage, where women ſo openly depart from 
the decencies which are neceſſary to their 
ſex, let them conſider what they would 
think of ſuch virtuous and prudent divines, 
as ſhould meet to ſce clergymen openly 
contradict the duties of their ſacred office, 
For it is the ſame abſurdity, for modeſt wo- 
men to take pleaſure in a diverſion, where 
women are immodeſt, as for a good clergy- 
man to be pleaſed with a meeting, where 
clergymen are prophane. This mult be 
owned to be {triftly true, unleſs it can be 
ſhewn, that impudence and immodeſty arc 
not ſo contrary to the duties of women, as 
prophaneneſs is contrary to the duty of. a 
clergyman, For if there 1s the ſame con- 
trariety, then it muſt be equally monſtrous 
for womea to encourage a number of wo- 
men in an immodelt way of life, as for 
biſhops and prieſts to encourage a number 
of clergymen in a ſtate of prophanenels. 


: 


Let us now take one ſtep farther in this 
entertainment, 'The ſtage has now upon it, 
Venus, Bacchus, Silenus, Pan, — 
Fawns, Sylvans, Bacchanals, and Baccban- 
* tes. 


( 36 ) 
tes. Now if there were really ſuch beings 
as theſe, one would not wonder to ſee them 
got together, As they have all one com- 
mon nature of vileneſs, they are ſufficiently 
recommended to one another. But is it not 
aſtoniſhing, that theſe ſictitious beings, 
which are only imaginary repreſentations 
of ſuch luſt, ſenſuality, and madneſs, as 
never had any real exiſtence, but were in- 
vented by the devil for the deluſion of the 
heathen world, ſhould be preſerved to talk 
their filthy language to congregations of 
chriſtians! And perhaps Silenus never ſo 

ublickly recommended luſt and tmpudence 
in any heathen aſſembly, as he does here 
amongſt chriſtians, For our {tage has made 
him a fine ſinger, that his lewdneſs mey 
have all the recommendation, which a mer- 
ry, ſtrong voice can give it, 


Silenus. Tho' envious old age ſeems in part to impair 
me 
And make me the ſport of the wanton and 


Brit wine ſhall recruit, as life's winter ſhall 
wear me, 

And I ſtill have a heart to do what I may. 

Then, Venus, beſtow me ſome damſel of 
beauty; 

Here's Bacchus will furniſh the cheriſhing 
glaſs; 

Silenus, tho' grey, ſhall to both do his duty; 

And — claſp the bottle, and then claſp the 

8. 
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Surely no one will now think that I car- 
ried the charge too high, when I called the 
playhouſe the houſe of the devil; for if his 
fiftitious beings, talking his language, and 
acting ſuch parts as theſe, be not a ſuffi- 
cient proof that it 1s his work that is here 
carrying on, it is in vain to pretend to 
prove any thing: there is no certainty that 
two and two are four. | 

If our eyes could ſhew us the holy angels 
in our church- aſſemblies, it would not be a 
ſtronger proof of the divine preſence, than 
the ſeeing ſuch images as theſe, and the 
hearing ſuch language from them, is a proof 
that the ſtage is the devil's ground. For 
how can he more certainly afare us of his 
preſence in any place, than by Satyrs, Bae- 
chanals, Bacchantes, and ſuch like images 
of lewdneſs? He cannot. appear to us as a 
ſpirit; he muſt therefore get ſach beings as 
theſe to appear for him; or, what ſeems to 
be more to his purpole, make deluded 
chriſtians ſupply their places. If therefore 
there be any marks of the devil's power or 
preſence in any allemblies, places, or tem- 
ples of the heathen world, the ſame are as 
certzin marks of his power and preſence in 
our playhouſe, | 

Again; is it any argument that the church 
is God's houſe, becaule we there meet the 

miniſters 


( 38 ) 


miniſters of God, who act in his name; be- 
caufe we there ſing divine hymns, hear hol 
inſtructions, and raiſe our hearts unto God 
and heavenly matters; is this any proof 
that we are then drawn near to God? If 


Ih: 
yo 


therefore there be a place ſet apart for lewd i ſhi 


and prophane diſcourſes, where the ſame be. ¶ rar 
ingsare introduced as filled heathens temples, Ba 
where we celebrate their power, and praiſe I pr. 
their being with, wanton ſongs and impure ter 
rant, and where we open our hearts to the ide 
impreſſions of wild diſordered paſſions, is ide 
not this as certain a proof, that ſuch a place eh 
muſt belong to ſome being that is contrary lt 
to God, and that we are then as certainly to 
drawn near to him? He that does not ſeefſſſo 
this with a ſufficient clearneſs, could never en 
have ſeen that the devil had any power or th 
worſhip in the heathen world. You mult is 
therefore obſerve, that the playhouſe is not ne 
called the houſe of the devil only by way pu 
of terror, and to fright you from a badi pr 
lace ; but it is called fo, becauſe it really co 
is ſo in the ſtricteſt, fulleſt ſenſe of che an 
words. in 
Let us now ſuppoſe, that the diſorders be 


of the ſtage Tannot drive you from it; and w. 


that you are no more offended at the meet- le: 

ing of theſe filthy dæmons of the heathen ch 

world, than if you was to meet your friends. th 
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( 359 ) 
If this be your caſe, how will you prove 


hat your religion has had any effect upon 
[you '? Or that it has done you the leaſt © 


good ? For if the ſame lewdneſs and immo- 
rality pleaſes you, which pleaſed the wor- 
ſhippers of Venus; if you delight in ſuch 
rant and madneſs, as was the delight of 
Bacchanals and Bacchantes, is not this a 
proof that you have the ſame heart and 
temper that they had? And if you are like 
idolaters in that which conſtituted their 
idolatry, have you any reaſon to think that 
chriſtianity has had any effect upon you ? 
It would even be prophaneneſs in any one 
to pretend to the true ſpirit of chriſtianity, 
ſo long as he can take pleaſure in ſuch an 
entertainment as this, For what is there 
that is unlike to the ſpirit of Chriſt, if this 
is not ? Who that can rejoice in the lewd- 
neſs and beſtiality of a Silenus, and the im- 
pure rant of vile dæmons, can make any 
pretences to a reaſonable piety ? Does this 
company look as if we had any thing holy 
and divine in our tempers? Is this 1 
in the ſpirit of Chriſt? Is this the way to 
be as the angels of God when we die ? Shall 
we go from the plcafures of Bacchus, Si- 
lenus, Bacchanals 'and Bacchantes, to the 


choir of bleſſed ſpirits that are above? Is 


there any reaſonableneſs or fitneſs in theſe 
things ? 
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life as this will have an end ſo contrary to it? 


We reckon it ſtrange groſſneſs of mind 


iu the Turks, to expect a paradiſe of carnal 
delights. But what a degree of groſſneſs is 
it in us, to know the God of purity, and 
hope for a heaven which only the pure in 
heart ſhall enjoy, and yet call up all the vite 
fictions of luſt and ſenſuality, that corrupt- 
ed the heathen world, to entertain our 
hearts? That from their mouths we may 
hear the praiſes of debauchery and wanton- 
neſs? Let any one but conſider this, as 
every thing ought to be conſidered, by the 
pure light of reaſon and religion, and he will 
find that the uſe of the ſtage may be reckoned 
amongſt our worſt fins, and that it is as great a 
contradiftion to our religion, as any cor- 
ruption or vile practice of the heathen world. 
1 have — theſe ſew reflections upon 
this entertainment, not becauſe it exceeds 
the ordinary wickedneſs of the ſtage, but 
for the contrary reaſon, becauſe it is far 
ſhort of it, and is much leſs offenſive than 
moſt of our plays. That by ſhewing the 
ſtage to be ſo impious and deteſtable, ſo 
contradictory to all chriſtain piety, in an 
entertainment that is moderate, if compar- 
ed with almoſt all our plays, there might 
be no room left for ſober chriſtians to bo at 
any peace with it, They who would fee 

| how 
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ch a how much the impieties of the ſtage exceed 
o it? ¶ what I have here obſerved of this entertain- 
mind ment, may conſult Mr. Collier's Short View 
arnal W of the Stage, Sir Richard Blackmore's 
els is W Eſſays, and a Serious Remonſtrance, &c. by 
and Mr. Bedford. 
re in To return: Levis hears all theſe argu- 
vile ments againſt the ſtage; he owns they are 
rupt- ¶ very plain, and ſtrictly prove all that they 
our pretend to; he does not offer one word 


may againſt them, but ſtil! Levis has an anſwer 


iton- for them all, without anſwering any one of 
„ as them. I have, ſays he, my own experi- 
the A ence, that theſe diverſions never did me 
any hurt, and thercforc I ſhall uſe them. 


oned But Levis does not confider, that this 
eat a very anſwer ſhews, that he is very much 
cor- hurt by them; that they have ſo much diſ- 
orld. WW ordered his underſtanding, that he will de- 
m fend his uſe of them in the moſt abſurd 
ecds 


manner imaginable, rather than be driven 
from them by any arguments from religion. 
far For how can a man ſhew that he is more 
than WW hurt by any practice, or that it has more 
the ¶ blinded and perverted his mind, than by 
„ ſo E:ppealing to his own inward experience in 
n an defence of it, againſt the plain nature and 
par- reaſon of things? Let Levis look at this 
nght way of reaſoning in other matters. If 2 
30 at ' perſon that prays in an unknown tongue, 
mould diſregard all the arguments that are 
G brough!' 
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brought to ſhew the abſurdity of it, and 


reſt contented with ſaying, that it never hurt 


his devotion, but that he was as much 
affected in that way, as he could poſſibly be in 
any other: Levis would certainly tell ſuch 
a one, that he had loſt his underſtanding; 
and that his long uſe of ſuch abſurd devo- 
tions, made him talk ſo abſurdly about 


them. 
Again. If a worſhipper of images was, in 


anſwer to the — commandment, only 


to ſay, that he had his own experience that 
he found no hurt by them; and that he had 
the ſame devotion of heart to God, as if he did 
not worſhip images. Or, ſuppoſe another per. 
ſon to keep very ill company; and when he 
is told, that evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” ſhould content himſelf with 
ſaying, that he would ſtill uſe the ſame il! 
company, becauſe he was ſure it did him no 
hurt, nor made any impreſſion upon him, 
Now as Levis would be ſure that a man 
was notoriouſly hurt by the worſhip of 
images, that ſhould thus blindly defend 


them, and that the other is ſufficiently hurt 


by ill company, who ſhould ſo obſtinately 
ſtick to it; ſo he ought to be as ſure, that 
he himſelf is ſufficiently hurt either by 
plays, or ſomething elſe, when with. an 
equal blindneſs he defends his ule of them, 
Farther : When Levis ſays, that he is ſure 
that 


"T6 ) 
that the uſe of plays does him no harm; let 


{him conſider what he means by that ſpeech. 


Does he mean, that though he uſes the di- 
verſion of the ſtage, yet he finds himſelf in 
the true ſtate of religion ; that he has all 
thoſe holy tempers in that degree of per- 
feftion which chriſtianity requireth ? Now, 
if he cannot ſay this; how can he ſay, he 
is ſure that plays do him no harm? If a 
perſon was to affirm, that intemperance 
did him no hurt; it would be expected, 
that he ſhould own that he was in a perfect 
ſtate of health: for if he had any diſorder, 
or ill habit of body, he could not ſay, that 
his intemperance did not contribute towards 
it. In like manner, if Levis will maintain, 
that plays do no ways diſorder him, or cor- 
rupt his heart; he muſt affirm, that he has 
no diſorder or corruption of heart belonging 
to him; for if he has, he cannot ſay, that 
his uſe of plays does not contribute towards 


When therefore Levis ſays, Plays do me 
no harm at all; it is the ſame thing as if he 
had ſaid, I have no diſorder at all upon me; 
my heart, and all my tempers, are in that 
exact ſtate of purity and perfection that 
they ſhould be. 

Again, Let Levis conſider, that his 
taſte and reliſh of the ſtage, is a demonſtra- 
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tion that he is already hurt by ſomething or. 


other; and that his heart is not in a right ſtate 


of religion. Levis thinks this is a very cen- 
ſorious accuſation; becauſe he is known to 
be a very good churchman, to live a regular 
life for the moſt part, to be charitable, and 
a well-wiſher to all good deſigns. All this 
is true of Levis: but then it is as ſtrictly true, 
that his taſte for plays is a demonſtration, 
that his heart is not in a. right ſtate of reli- 
gion. For, does Levis think, that his fre- 
quenting the church is any ſign of the ſtate 
of his heart? Am I to believe, that he has 
inward diſpoſitions, that ſuit with the holy 
{trains of divine ſervice, becauſe he likes to 
be at church? I grant, I am to believe this; 
there is good reaſon for it. But then, if Le- 
vis uſes the playhouſe, if the difordered 
paſhons, the lewd images, the profane rant, 
and immodeſt parts that are there acted, are 
a pleaſure to him; is not this as ſtrong a 
_ demonſtration, that he has ſome diſpoſitions 
and tempers, that ſuit with theſe diſorders? 
If I am to conclude any thing from a man's 


liking and frequenting divine ſervice; is 


there not as certain a concluſion to be drawn 
from a man's liking and _ the ſtage? 
For the ſtage can no more be liked, without 


having ſume inward corruptions that are 
ſuitable to the diſorders that are there re- 
preſented, than the divine ſervice can be a 

pleaſure 


gor, 
te 
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eaſure to any one, that has no holineſs or 

evotion in his heart. 

It is infallibly certain, that all pleaſures 
ſhew the ſtate and condition of our minds; - 
and that nothing can pleaſe us, but what 
ſuits with ſome diſpoſitions and tempers 
that are within us; ſo that when we ſee a 
man's pleafures, we are ſure that we ſee a 
great deal of his nature. All forms of life, 
all outward actions may deceive us. We 
can't abſolutely ſay, that people have fuch 
tempers, becauſe they do ſuch actioas; but 
wherever people place any delight, or re- 
ceive any pleaſures, there we have an in- 
fallible token of ſomething in their nature, 
and of what tempers they have within 
them, 

Diverſions therefore, and pleaſures, which 
are reckoned ſuch uncertain means of judg- 
mg of the ſtate of men's minds, are of all 
means the moſt certain; becauſe nothing can 
pleaſe us, or affe& us, but what is according 
to our nature, and finds ſomething within 
us that is ſuitablé to it, Had we not in- 
ward diſpoſitions of tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion, we ſhould not find ourſelves ſoften- 
ed and moved with miſerable objects. Had 
we not ſomething harmonious in our na- 
ture, we ſhould not find ourſelves pleaſed 
with ſtrains of muſic, In like manner, had 
we not in our nature lively ſeeds of all thoſe 

G 3 diſorders 
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diſorders which are a&ed upon the ſtage, 


were there not ſome inward corruption, 
that finds itſelf gratified by all the irregu- 
lar paſſions that are there preſented, we 
ſhould ſind no more pleaſure in the ſtage, 
than blind men find in pictures, or deaf 
men in muſic, 

And, on the other fide, if we were full of 
the contrary tempers, were our hearts full of 
affections contrary to thoſe on the ſtage, 
were we deeply affected with deſires of pu- 
rity and holineſs; we ſhould find ourſelves 
as much offended with all that paſſes upon 
the ſtage, as mild and gentle natures are of. 
fended at the fight of cruelty and barbarity, 
Theſe things are of the utmoſt certainty. 

All people therefore who uſe the hens 
have as much aſſurance that their heart is 
not in a right ſtate of religion, as they poſ- 
fibly can have of any thing that relates to 
themſelves, 

I hope, none of my readers will think 
this too general, or too raſh an aſſertion; 
but that they will rather obferve, that it 1s 
founded on fuch evidence of reaſon, as can- 
not be rejected, without rejecting every 
thing that is plain and certain in human 
nature. They muſt not think it a ſufficient 
anſwer to this, to conſider either how good 
they are themſelves, or how many excellent 
perſons they know, who do not oy 
i , Trom 
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from the ſtage: for this is a way of rea- 


ſoning, that is not allowed in any other 


caſe, | . 
Now, when it is affirmed that all perſons 
who are pleaſed with the ſtage, muſt have 
ſome corruptions of heart, that are gratifi- 
ed with the corrupt paſſions which are there 
acted; is not this as plain and evident, as 
if it were ſaid, that all who are pleaſed with 
ſeeing barbarous actions, muſt have ſome 
ſeeds of barbarity in their nature ? If you 
are delighted with the ſtroke of the whip, 
and love to ſee the blood fly; is it not paſt 
all doubt, that you have a barbarity within 
you? And if impure ſpeeches, if wanton 
amours, if wild paſſions, and immoral rant, 
can give you any delight; is it not equally 
paſt all doubt, that you have ſomething of 
all theſe diſorders in your nature? Is it an 
more charitable to affirm this, than to af- 
firm, that all who love to ſee the blood fly, 
have ſomething barbarous in their nature ? 
Is there any more raſhneſs or ſeverity in it, 
than in ſaying, that all who love ſuch or 
ſuch ſtrains of muſic, have ſome diſpoſition 
in their nature, that is gratihed by them ? 
It ſignifies nothing therefore to ſay, that, 
you know fuch or fach excellent perſons 
who are pleaſed with the ſtage, whom no 
one ought to ſuſpett to be defeflive in piety ; 
it is as abſurd as to ſay, that you know ex- 


cellent 
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_ cellent perſons who are pleaſed with ſeeing 
barbarous actions, whom no one ought to 


ſuſpect to be defeftive in tenderneſs, If 
you delight in barbarous fights, and are 
pleaſed with the groans and pains of the 
afflicted, I don't ſuſpe& you to be defective 
in tenderneſs; you have put your caſe out 
of all ſuſpicion, you have proved that you 
have a barbarity in your nature, So if you 
delight in the ſtage, if you taſte and reliſh 
its entertainment, I don't ſuſpect you to be 
defettive in piety ; you have put your caſe 
beyond ſuſpicion; you have proved that 
you have difpoſitions in your nature, that 


are 33 by the diſorderly paſſions of 


the ſtage: 

Again, conſider it in another view: How is 
it poſſible that any one ſhould delight in the 
ſtage, but through a defect in piety ? For 
is not the ſtzge guilty of impurity, pro- 
8 blafphemy, and immorality ? 

ow though people may differ about the 
degree in which they will make this charge, 
yet all muſt own it in ſome degree, Now 
if the charge be but true in any degree, 
mult there not be a want of piety in thoſe 
that can partake of an entertainment charge- 
able with impurity, prophaneneſs, and im- 


morality? I 1 were ſo pious that they 
uch an entertainment as 


could not bear 


this; if nothing could perſuade them to be 
a preſent 
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preſent at it, this would be no proof that 
they were ſaints ; for to abhor an entertain 
ment loaded with ſo much guilt, is but a 
{mall inſtance of an advanced piety. / But 
ſurely, if they cannot only bear it, but be 
pleaſed with it, it is proof enough that their 
hearts want ſeveral degrees of piety, which 
become chriſtians. Beſides, can pious per- 
ſons, who uſe the ſtage, tell you of any one 
lay for this forty or fifty years, that has 
nh free from wild rant, immodeſt paſ- 
ſions, and prophane language? Muſt they 
not therefore [2 defective in piety, who 
rtake of a diverſion that is at no time free 
from this guilt in ſome degree or other? 
But ſuppoſing there were ſuch a thing as an 
innocent play once or twice in an age, 
(which is like 1 innocent luſt, ſober 
rant, or harmleſs prophaneneſs) could this 
make it at all allowable for pious perſons 
to uſe the ſtage ? Could this be any proof 
that perſons of real piety might take plea- 
ſure in it? For 1 it be conſiſtent with 
an enlivened piety to uſe a diverſion, 
which in its common ordinary ſtate is full 
of monſtrous impiety and prophaneneſs, be- 
cauſe it ſometimes happened in a number 
of years, that it might be innocent for a 
day or two? But even this does not happen, 
The ſtage never has one innocent play; not 
one can be produced that ever you ſaw ated 


in 
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in either houſe, but what abounds with 
thoughts, paſſions, and language, contrary to 
religion. Is there therefore any raſhneſs or 
ſeverity in ſaying, that perſons who uſe a 
diverſion, which in its ordinary ſtate is full 
of monſtrous wickedneſs and impiety, and 
in its beſt ſtate never free from variety of 
fin, to ſay that ſuch perſons muſt be defec- 
tive in piety ? How can we know any thing 
with clearneſs and evidence, if we do not 
know this to be clear and evident? For 
ſurely it is a neceſſary part of piety to abhor 
lewdneſs, immorality, or prophaneneſs, 
wherever they are; but they who are fo 
pious as not tobe able to be pleaſed where any 
of thoſe are, have a piety that will not per- 
mit them ever to ſee a play. 

There is no dottrine of our bleſſed Saviour, 
that more concerns all chriſtians, or is more 
eſſential to their ſalvation than this: Bleſſ- 
ed are the pure in heart, for they ſhall ſee 
God.” Now take the ſtage in its beſt ſtate, 
when ſome admired tragedy is upon it, are 
the extravagant paſſions of diſtrated lovers, 
the impure ravings of inflamed heroes, the 
Joys and torments of lovers, and groſs de- 
ſeriptions of luſt; are the indecent actions, 
the amorous tranſports, the wanton addreſs 
of the actors, which make ſo great a part of 
the moſt ſuber and modeſt tragedies; are 
theſe things conſiſtent with this chriſtian 

- doctrine 


N 
doctrine of purity of heart? You may as 
well imagine, that murder and rapine are 
conſiſtent with charity and meekneſs. 

It is therefore as neceſſary, as reaſonable, 
and as conſiſtent with chriſtian charity, to 
tell Levis, that his uſe and delight in the 
ſtage is a certain proof of want of piety, as 
to tell the ſame thing to a malicious, intem- 
perate, or revengeful perſon. Some people 
who are guilty of perſonel vices may have 
ſome violence of temptation, ſome natural 
diſorder to plead in their excuſe; they per- 
haps may be ſo tender as to deſire to conceal 
them, and be afraid to encourage others in 
the like practices; but the uſe and encou- 
ragement of the ſtage has no excuſes of this 
kind; it has no. infirmity, ſurpriſe, or vio- 
lence of temptation to appeal to; it ſhews 
no. tenderneſs of mind, or concern for 
others, but is a deliberate, continued, open 
and public declaration in favour of lewd- 
neſs, immorality, and prophaneneſs, Let 
any one but collect, not all the wickedneſs 
that has appeared on the ſtage fince he firſt 
uled it, but only ſo much as paſtes there in 
any one ſ{caſon, and then he will fee what 
a dreadful load of guilt he has brought upon 
himſelf, For ſurely no one can be ſo weak 
as to imagine, that he can uſe and encourage 
a wicked entertainment, without making 
himſelf a full ſharer of all its os 
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ac Archbiſhop Tillotſon treats the ſtage in 


this manner. I ſhall now .ſpeak a few 
words concerning plays, which as they are 
now ordered amongſt us, are a mighty re- 
proach to the age of the nation,---As now 
the ſtage is, they are intolerable, and not 
fit to be permitted in a civilized, much leſs 
a chnſtian nation. They do moſt notori- 


- ouſly miniſter to infidelity and vice.---And 


therefore I do not ſee how any perſon pre- 
tending to ſobriety and virtue, and eſpeci- 
ally to the pure and holy religion of our 
bleſſed Saviour, can without great guilt, and 
open contradiction to his holy profeſſion, 
be preſent at ſuch lewd and immodeſt plays, 
as too many do; who yet would take it 
very ill to be ſhut out of the community of 
chriſtians, as they would moſt certainly 
have been in the firſt and pureſt ages of 
chriſtianity'*,” 9 _ LP 8 
Here let it be obſerved, that this arch- 


7 biſhop, who has generally been reckoned 


eminent for his moderation and gentle man- 


ner of treating every thing, ſays of plays, 


that they are a mighty reproach to the na- 


tion; that they are intolerable, and not fit 


to be permitted in a civilized, much leſs a 
chriſtian nation; that they notoriouſly mi- 


niſter to infidelity and vice. 


* Serm. upon corrupt communication. 
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Now this; I ſuppoſe, is as high a charge, 


as he would have N againſt the worſt 
articles of popery. If I have ſaid, that 


ple cannot uſe the ſtage without being 
6 feRive in piety ; I have not ſaid it ma 


declaiming way, but have aſſerted it from 
variety of plain arguments: but this great 
man, ſo much admired for his tender re- 
marks upon perſons and things, goes much 
farther. He does not ſay, that people of 
real and advanced piety cannot uſe the 
ſtage; but he makes it inconſiſtent with ſo 
much as pretending to ſobriety and virtue, 
much del. the purity and holy religion of 
our bleſſed Saviour. He does not ſay, that 
ſuch people cannot be excellent and ex- 
emplary chriſtians, or that they muſt be de- 
fective in piety; but he charges them with 
reat guilt, and open contradiction to their 

oly religion; and aſſures them, that if they 
had lived in the firſt and pureſt ages of 


chriſtianity, they would have been excom- 


municated. | | 
I have appealed to this great name, for 
no other end, but to prevent the charge of 
uncharitableneſs. For ſurely, if ſuch an 
eminent inſtance of a charitable and gentle 
ſpirit can roundly affirm, 
ſuch a 
to chriſtianity, and ſuch a ſcandalous of- 
fence, as would N have been pan 
e 


| that the uſe of 
ſtage as ours is an open contradiftion 


. — 


have here ſai 


. 
ed in the firſt and pureſt ages of the church, 


by the dreadful puniſhment of excommuni- 
cation; ſurely it can be no proof of an un- 


charitable ſpirit in me, that I ſhew by vari. 
ety of arguments, that the uſe of ſuch a 
ſtage cannot conſiſt with the true ſpirit of 
"chriſtianity; but that there muſt be ſome 
defett in their piety, who are able to uſe it. 

Jucunda reſolves in great cheerfulneſs to 
hear no arguments againſt the ſtage; ſhe 
ſays it can be but a ſmall ſin; and, conſider- 
ing the wickednels of the age, that perſon 


is in a very good ſtate, that is only guilty 


of going to plays. Deſire her ever ſo often 
only to conſider the 33 argument in 
the world; ſhe puts all off with, only this 


reply, God ſend I may have no greater ſin 


to anſwer for, than ſeeing a play!“ 


Jucunda thinks a clergyman: would do, 


better, to inſiſt only upon the material parts 
of /religion; and not put ſo much ſtreſs 


upon things that are only diverſions ; leſt 


by making-Tyligion to contradict people in 
every thing, religion itſelfſhould be brought 
into diſlike, Jucunda defires, that ſhe may 
be inſtructed in ſome greater things, than 
the finfulneſs of going to a play ; for ſhe is 


' reſolved to hear no more of that. 


But pray, 3 conſider all that you 
Lou ſay, it can be but a 

ſmall fin, How is it that you know it is but . 
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{mall fin? What care have you taken to un- 
derſtand its true magnitude? You ſhut your 


eyes, and ſtop your ears, and reſolve againſt - 


all information about it, and then call it a 
ſmall fin. But ſuppoſe it were but a ſmall 
ſin; is that a reaſon why you ſhould be 
guilty of it? Does the fmallneſs of fins re- 
commend them to your choice? Our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour faith *, ** If thy foot offend thee, 
cut it off; it is better for thee to enter halt 
into life, than having two feet, to be caſt 
into hell. And if thine eye offend thee, 
luck it out; it is better for thee to enter 
into the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes, to be caſt into hell- fire.“ 
Now this paſſage, I ſuppoſe, does not mean, 
if thou art guilty of ſome great ſin, either 
of murder, or ;pexjury, or the like, thou 
muſt cut them off, For the compariſon of 
a foot and an eye, muſt ſignify ſomething 
that is not directly ſinful in itſelf, but only 
dangerous in its uſe, as it ſets us too near to 
ſome fins, or is become too full ef temptation, 


Yet ſuch ways of life, as theſe, which are. 


only dangerous, and expoſe our virtue to 
too great a hazard, however pleaſant and 
uſeful, (though like an eye, or foot) are yet 
to be entirely cut off, that we may not fall 


into hell- fire. Can it be ſuppoſed that Ju- 


* Mark ix. xIvik. 
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cunda is of this religion, who pleafes her. 
felf with a diverſion, becauſe it is but a 
fmall fin? Will ſhe ever think of ſaving 
herſelf, by cutting off a foot, or plucking 
out an eye? f 
Indeed, to talk of a ſmall fin, is like talk. 
ing of a fmall law of God: for as there is no 
law of God, but is a great one, becauſe it 
comes from God; ſo every fin, as it is a 
tranſgreſhon of ſome law of God, muſt 
needs be a great one. There may be fins 
that have a ſmaller degree of guilt; becauſe 
they may be committed through infirmity, 
ignorance, or ſurprize; but no fin is ſmall, 
that is either careleſly or wilfully continued 
in. If it be a fin therefore to uſe the ſtage, 
it cannot be a ſmall one; becauſe it has none 
of thoſe circumſtances which render a fin 
a {mall one, It becomes a very great one 
to Jucunda; becauſe ſhe careleſly and wil- 
fully reſolves to continue in it, merely for 
the ſake of a little diverſion, | 


Let 3 confider again, what ſhe 
y wiſhing that ſhe may have no 


means 
greater fin to anſwer for than going to a 

lay, It is a wiſh that is fill 
— ſhe is not to wiſh to die in ſmall 
fins, but in a perfect repentance and ab- 
horrence of all kind of fin; but it is much 
fillier ſtill, when it is given as arreafon for 


I cms 


in itſelf, 


going to a play. For it is ſaying, I expect 
f | * to 
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to die guilty of greater ſins than of going to 
a play, and therefore there is no occaſion 


to forbear from that.” Now if ſhe under- 
ſtands herſelf ſne muſt know, that this is 
the plain meaning of her words. Vet Who 
that underſtands any thing of religion, or 
that has any deſire of holineſs, can talk at 
this rate ? It is a language that is fitter for 
an atheiſt, than for a perſon that is but half 
a chriſtian, If a tradeſman that allows him- 
ſelf only to lye in the prices of his goods, 
ſhould content himſelf with ſaying, ** God 
ſend I might have no greater ſins to anſwer 
for,” no one would ſuppoſe him to be much 
concerned about religion. Vet as many 
chriſtian reaſons might be produced to ſhew 
theſe lies to be but ſmall fins, as to ſhew 
that the uſe of the ſtage is but a ſmall fin. 

Jucunda would have a clergyman inſiſt 
upon the moſt material parts of religion, 
and not lay fo much ſtreſs upon things that 
are only diverſions. I am of your mind, 
Jucunda, that a clergyman - ought to inſiſt 
upon the: moſt material parts of religion; 
but then it does not follow, that he muſt 


not lay much ſtreſs upon things that are di- 


verſions. For as ſomething that is called a 
diverſion may be entirely ſinful, ſo if this 
mould happen, it is as neceſſary fot a clergy - 
man to call all chriſtians from it, as it is ne- 
ceſſary to exhort them to keep: the com- 
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mandments. Religion ſeems to have as lit- 
tie to do with trades, as with diverſions; 
yet if a trade be ſet up, that is in its own 
nature wicked, there is nothing more mate- 
rial in religion, than to declare the neceſſity 
of forfaking ſuch an employment. But af. 
ter all, Jucunda, the moſt eſſential, ahd moſt 
material parts of religion are ſuch as relate 
to common life, ſuch as alter our ways of 
living, ſuch as give rules to all our actions, 
and are the meaſure of all our conduct, 
whether in buſineſs or diverſion. Nothing 
is ſo important in religion to you, as that 
which makes you ſober and wiſe, holy and 
heavenly-minded in the whole courſe of 
your life. But you are for ſuch material 
parts of religion, as ſhould only diſtinguiſh 
you from 4 or an infdel, but make no 
difference in common life betwixt you and 
fops and coquettes. Vou are for a religion 
that conſiſts in modes and forms of worſhip, 
that is tied to times and places, that _ 
takes up a little of your time on Sunday, 
and leaves you all the week to do as you 
pe. But all this, Jucunda, is nothing. 
The ſcripture hath not ſaid in vain, © He 
that is in Chriſt is a new creature.“ All the 
law and the goſpel are in vain to you; all 
ſacraments, devotions, doctrines, and ordi- 
nances, are to no purpoſe, unleſs they make 
you this new creature in all the actions of 
N * | your 
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your life, He teaches you the moſt mate» 
rial 3 of religion, who teaches you to 
be 


you do, who teaches you to eat and drink; 
d reſt, to converſe and divert 


to labour 
yourſel i ſuch degrees, and to ſuch ends, 


as beſt promdte a pious life. 


If ſots and gliittons ſhould defire a clergy- | 
man to inſiſt upon the moſt material parts 


of religion, and not lay ſo great a ſtreſs up- 
on gluttony and intemperance, which are 
things that only relate to cating and drink- 
ing; they would ſhew that they underſtood 
. — as well as Jucunda. For every one 
mult fee; that ſome diverſions may as much 
diſorder the heart, and be as contrary to re- 
ligion, as gluttony and intemperance. And 
perhaps as many people have lived and died 
unaffeted with religion, through 
of diverſions and pleaſures, as through glut- 
tony and in erance - |: 

If it diſpleaſes people to be told, that re- 
ligion is to preſcribe rules to their diver- 
ſions, they are as unreaſonable as thoſe are 
who are diſpleaſed that religion ſhould pre- 
ſcribe rules to their tempers, and paſſions, 
and inclinations, For as diverſions are on- 
ly the gratifications of our tempers, ſo if 
religion is to forbear us in our diverſions, it 
is to forbear our tempers, paſſions, and in- 


clinations. But the truth is, we W . 
| © 


a rehgious ſpirit in every thing that 


a courſe. 
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de more religiouſly cautious and watchful 
about our diverſions, than any: other part 
of common life; not only becauſe they 
take ſuch deep hold of us, but becauſe they 
have no neceſſary foundation in nature, but 
are our own inventions. Trade and buſi- 
neſs, though they are neceſſary for great 
ends of life, are yet to be ſubjeCt to the 
ſtricteſt rules of religion; ſurely therefore 
diverſions, which are but like ſo many 
blanks in life, that are only invented to 
get rid of time, ſurely ſuch things ought of 
all others to have no mixture of any thing 
that is ſin ful in them. For if the thing it- 
ſelf be hardly-pardonable, ſurely it mult be 
a high-crime to add to it the fin of doing it 
in a. ſinful manner, For as diverſions are at 
beſt only methods of loſing time, the moſt 
innocent have ſomething in them that ſeems 

to want a pardon; but if we, cannot be con- 
tent with ſuch as only paſs away our hours, 
unleſs they gratify our diſordered paſſions, 
Wwe are like thoſe who are not content to 
fleep away their time, unleſs they can add 
the pleaſure of ſinful dreams. ul 
ucunda therefore i much miſtaken, 
jf ſhe thinks that religion has nothing to do 
with her diverſions, for there, is nothing 
that requires a more religioks exactneſs 


than they do. If we are wrong in them, it 


is che ſame thing as if we are wrong in our 
wv religion, 
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religion, or finful in our buſineſs, Nay, 


fin in our diverſions is leſs excuſable, and 


perhaps does us more harm than in any 


thing elſe. For ſuch as our diverſions are, 
ſuch are we ourſelves, If religion there- 
fore, is to have any power over us; if it is 
to enter into our hearts, and alter and - 
form the ſtate of our ſouls, the greateſt 
work that it has to do, is to remove us from 
ſuch pleaſures and ways of life, as nouriſh 
and ſupport a wrong ſtate of our ſouls, 

If dying finners that go out of the world 
under a load of guilt could ſee what brought 
them into that ſtate, it would often be 
found, that all their fins, and impieties, and 
neglects of duty, were ſolely owing to their 
diverſions; and perhaps were they to live 
their lives over again, there would be no 
other poſſible way of living better than they 
had dgng, but renouncing bach ways of life, 
as werel only looked upon as diverſions and 
amuſements. . | 

People of faſhion and quality have great 
advantage above the vulgar; their condi- 
tion and education gives them a livelineſs 
and brightneſs of parts, from whence one 
might juſtly — a more exalted virtue. 
How comes it then, that we ſee as ill morals, 
as open impiety, as little religious wiſdom, 


and as great diſorders among them, as among 


the moſt rude, uneducated part of the ö 
| t 
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It is becauſe the politeneſs of their lives, 
their courſe of diverſions and amuſements, 
and their ways of ſpending their time, as 
much extinguiſhes the wiſdom and light of 
religion, as the groſſneſs and ignorance of 
the dulleſt part of the world. A poor 
creature that is doomed to a ſtupid conver. 
fation, that ſees nothing but drudgery, and 
eating, drinking, and ſleeping, is as likely to 
have his ſoul aſpire to God, and aim at an 
exalted virtue, as another that is always in 
the brightneſs and gaiety of polite pleaſures, 
It is the ſame thing whether the good ſeed 
be burnt up with the heat and brightnef 
of the ſun, or be loſt in the mud, Many 
perſons that live and die in a mine, that are 
confined to drudgery aud darkneſs, are juſt 
fo fatally deſtroyed by their way of life, 2 
others that live in a circle of pleaſures and 
polite engagements are deſtroyed by their 
way of life. Every one ſees and owns the 
effects of ſuch a groſs way of life; it is not 
uſual to expect any thing wiſe, or holy, or 
truly great, from perſons that live and die 
digging coals, But then it is not enough 
conlidered, that there are other ways of lite 
of a contrary appearance, that as certainly 


and unavoidably produce the ſame effects. 


Fora heart that is devoted to polite pleaſures, 
that is taken up with a ſucceſſion of vain 
and corrupt diverſions, that is employed in 
2 | aſſemblies 
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aſſemblies, gaming, plays, balls, and fac | 


like bufineſs of * life, is as much dif. 
poſed of, and taken as far out of the w 

of true religion, and a divine and holy life, 
as if it had ibeen ſhut up in a mine, Theſe 
are plain and certain truths, if there is any 
thing plain and certain, either in the nature 
of religion, or the nature of man, Who 
expetts piety from a __ that lives 
amongſt-the rudeneſs, noiſe, and intemper- 


ance of an alehouſe? Who expects chrif-. 


tian holineſs ſrom a juggler, that goes about 
with his cups and balls? Yet why is not 
this as reaſonable, as to expect piety and 
chriſtian holineſs from a fine gentleman that 
lives at a gaming-table ? Is there any more 


; reaſon to look for chriſtian fortitude, divine 


tempers, or religious greatneſs of mind, in 
this ſtate of life ? Had ſuch a one been born 
in low life with the ſame turn of mind, it 
had in all probability fixed him in an ale- 
houſe, or furniſhed him with cups and 
balls. 

The ſober, honeſt employments of life, 
and the reaſonable cares of every condition 
in the world, makes it ſufficiently difficult 
for people to live enough to God, and to act 
with ſuch holy and wile tempers as religion 
requireth, But if we make our wealth and 

fortunes the gratifications of idle and dife 
ordered paſlions, we may make it as difficult 


do 
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to be ſaved in a ſtate of politeneſs and gen- 
tility, as in the baſeſt occupations of life, 

Religion requires a y, reſolute uſe 
of our reaſon, and an earneſt application to 
God for the light aud aſſiſtance of lus 
Holy Spirit. 

It is only this watchful temper, that is 
Full of attention to every thing that is right 
and good, that watches over our minds, 
and guards our hearts, that loves reaſon, 
that deſires wiſdom, and conſtantly calls 
upon God for the light and joy of his Holy 
Spirit: it is this temper alone that can pre- 
ſerve us in any true ſtate of chriſtian holi- 
neſs, There is no poſſibility of having our 
minds ſtrengthened and fixed in wiſe and 
reaſonable judgments, or our hearts full of 
good and regular motions; but by living in 

uch a way of life, as aſſiſts and improves 
our reaſon, and prepares and diſpoſes us 
to receive the ſpirit of God, This is as 
certainly the one only way to holineſs, as 
here is but one God that is holy. Religion 
can no more ſubſiſt in a trifling, vain ſpirit, 
that lives by humour and fancy, that is full 
of levity and impertinence, wandering from 
paſſion to paſſion, giddy with filly joys, 
and burdened with impertinent cares, it 
can no more ſubſiſt with the ſtate of the 
— than it can dwell in a heart devoted 
to ſin. 


( 8) WM 
' Any way of life therefore that darkens 
our minds, that miſemploys our reaſon, that 
fills us with a trifling ſpirit, that diſorders 
our paſhons, that 


deſtrution ; whether it ariſe from ſtupid 
ſenſuality, rude ignorance, or polite plea- 


ſures. Had any one therefore the power 


of an apoſtle, or the tongue of an angel, 
he could not employ it better, than in cen- 
ſuring and condemning thoſe ways of life, 


which wealth, corruption, and politeneſs - 


have brought amongſt us. We, indeed, 
only call them diverſions; but they do the 
whole work of idolatary and infidelity, 
and fill people with ſo much Wlindneſs and 
hardneſs of heart, that they neither live 
by reaſon, nor feel the want of it; but are 
content to play away their lives, as regard- 


leſs of every thing that is wiſe, and holy, 


and divine, as if they were mere birds, or 


animals; and as thoughtleſs of death, and 


judgment, and eternity, as if theſe were 
things that had no relation to human life. 
Now, all this blindneſs and hardneſs of 
heart is owing to that way of life, which 
people of fortune generally fall into. It is 
not groſs ſins, it is not murder, or adul- 
tery; but it is their gentility and politeneſs, 


that deſtroys them: it fills them wit ſuch paſ- | 


ſions and pleaſures, as quite extinguiſh the 
5 1 gentle 
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gentle light of reaſon and religion. For, if 
religion requireth a ſober turn of mind ; if 
we cannot be reaſonable, but by ſubduin 
and governing our blind tempers and — 
ſions; if the moſt neceſſary enjoyments of 
. life require great caution and ſobriety, that 
our ſouls be not made earthly and ſenſual by 
them ; what way of life can ſo waſte, and 
deſtroy our ſouls, what can ſo ſtrengthen 
our paſſions, and diſorder our hearts, as a 
life of ſuch diverſions, entertainments, and 
pleaſures, as are the buſineſs of great part of 
the world? 

If religion is to reform our ſouls, to deli. 
ver us from the corruption of our nature, 
to reſtore the divine image, and fill us with 
ſuch tempers of purity and perfection, as 
may fit us for the eternal enjoyment of 
God; what is the polite part of the world a 
doing? For how can any one. more re- 
nounce ſuch a religion as this; how can he 
more reſiſt the grace of God, and hinder the 
recovery of the divine image, than by liv- 
ing in a ſucceſſion of ſuch enjoyments, as 
the generality of people of faſhion are de- 
voted to? For no one, who uſes the ſtage, 
has any more reaſon to expect to grow in 
the =o of God, or to be enlightened and 
purihed by his Holy Spirit, than he that 
never uſes any devotion. So that it is not 


of 


to be wondered at, if the ſpirit and power 
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of religion is wanted, where people ſo live, 
as neither to be fit to receive, nor able to 
co-operate with the aſſiſtance and light of 
God's Holy Spirit. | ; 

We are 654 oy that charity covereth the 
multitude of fins; and, that alms ſhall 
purge away ſins, Now, Jet this teach ſome 
people how to judge of the guilt of thoſe 
gifts and contributions, which are given 
contrary to charity, I don't mean, ſuch 


money, as is idly and impertinently ſquan- 


dered away; but ſuch gifts and contribu- 
tions, as are to ſupport people in a wicked 
life; For, this is ſo great a contradiction to 
charity, that it muſt certainly have effetts 
contrary to it: it muſt as much cover our 
virtues, as charity covereth our fins. 

It is no ſtrange thing, to hear of ladies 
taking care of a benefit-night in the play- 
houſe. But ſurely, they never refte& upon 
what they are doing. For if there is any 
blefling that attends charity, there mult as 
great a curſe attend ſuch liberalities, as are 
to reward people for their wickedneſs, 
and make them happy and proſperous in 
an unchriſtian profeſhon., How can they 
expect the bleſſings of God, or to have 
their virtues and charities placed to their 
account; when they have blotted them out, 
by their contributions and generoſities to 
the moſt open enemies of the purity and ho- 
2 12 lineſs 
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141 lineſs of Chriſt's religion? \He that is _ 4 
| with the playhouſe, 1s moſt openly og a | 
| God; and is as certainly oppoſing reli — 
as he that rewards thoſe that labour in the 
cauſe of infidelity, 

It is no uncharitable aſſertion, to n 
that a player cannot be a living member of 
Chriſt, or in a true ſtate of grace, till he_ 
renounces his profeſſion, with a ſincere and 
deep repentance, Chriſtianity. no more 
allows ſuch plays and players as ours are, 
than it allows the groſſeſt vices. They are 
objects of no other charity, or kindneſs, 
than ſuch as may reduce them to a ſincere 
repentance. . What a guilt therefore do 
they bring upon themlelves, who make 
players their favourites, and public objets 

of their care and generoſity; who cannot 
be in the favour of God, till they ceaſe.to 
he ſuch as they encourage them to be; till 
they renounce that life, for which they eſ- 
teem and reward them? 

When an object of diſtreſs is e 40 
people, it is common to ſee them wery ſeru- 
pulous in their charity; they ſeem to think 
there may Be ſuch a thing as a blameable 
charity ; they de ſire to know whether the. 
perſon be worthy, whether his diſtreſs is 
not owing to his follies and extravagancies; 
that they may not relieve ſuch -a one, 'as 
ought to feel the puniſkahent of his * 
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1 
88 muſt we ſay to theſe things, if 
e whoare thus nice in their alms, are 
yet unreaſonable in their generoſities; who 
are afraid of aſſiſting a poor man, till every 
thing be ſaid in his favour: and yet 
eager to make another rich, who is only re- 
commended by his follies? What ſhall we 


lay to theſe things, if perſons who have fo 
many rules to govern and reſtrain their 


pity to men have yet no rules 
to govern their liberalities - and kind- 
neſs to libertines? If they ſhall have a 
benefit-night upon their hands, not to re- 
lieye the poverty, but to reward the merit 
of >player, that he may have the ſubſiſtence 
of a gentleman from chriſtians, for a way 
ol life that would be a reproach to a — 
heathen ? Shall we reckon this amongſt our 
ſmall offences ? Is this a pardonable inſtance 
of the weakneſs of human nature? Is it not 
rather an undeniable proof, that chriſtianity 


has no hold of our reaſon and judgment? 


And that we muſt be born again from ſuch 


( a Rate of heart as this, before we can enter 


into the ſpirit of chriſtianity ? 


I have now only one thing to defire of 


3 the reader, not that he would like and a 


prove of. theſe reflections, but that he will 
- not ſuffer himſelf to diſlike or condemn 
them, till he has pat his arguments into 
form, and knows how many doctrines of 

2 8 Is * 
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ſeripture he can bring -againſt thoſe thin 
that] have aſſerted. "Bo far as he can — 
that I have reaſoned wrong, or miſtook the 
dodctrine of ſcripture, ſo far he has a right 
to cenſure, But general diſlikes are mere 
tempers, as blind as paſſions, and are always 
the ſhongeſt where reaſons are moſt wanted, 
If people will diſlike, becauſe they will, and 
condemn doctrines only becauſe it ſuits better 
with their tempers and practices, than to 
8 and underſtand them to be true; 
they act by the ſame ſpirit of „as is 
— — in ho loweſt bins, who 
are reſolute in a general diflike of all pro- 
teſtant doctrines, without ſuffering them- 
ſelves to conſider and underſtand upon what 
truth they are founded. 

I can eaſily imagine, that ſome le 
will cenſure theſe rines, as proceeding 
from a rigid, uncharitable temper, becaule 
they ſeem to condemn ſo great a part of the 
world. Had I wrote a treatiſe againſt co- 
vetouſneſs or intemperance, it had certain- 
1 condemned great part of the world; but 

urely he muſt have ſtrangely forgot him- 
ſelf, that ſhould make that a reaſon of ac« 
cuſing me of an uncharitable temper. Such 
people ſhould conſider alſo, that a man can- 
not aſſert the doctrines of chriſtian charity 
and meekneſs themſelves, without con- 
demning a very great part of the world. 
But would it be an inſtance of an — 
"1.34 11 ec 


{91 )) 
ritable ſpirit, to preach up the neceſſity of 
an univerſal charity, becauſe it might con- 
demn a very great part of the world? And 
if the holineſs of chriſtianity cannot be aſ- 
ſerted, without condemning the pleaſures 
and entertainments of the faſhionable: part 
of the world, is there any more unchacita- 
bleneſs in this, than in aſlerting the doc- 
trine of univerſal love? Does this any 


more ſhew an unchriſtian, rigid ſpirit, than 


when the beloved apoſtle ſaid, All that 
is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, the 


luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life, is 


not of the father, but is of the world? 
But I ſhall not now conſider any more 
objections, but leave all that I have ſaid to the 
conſcience and reaſon of every perſon. Let 
him but make reaſon and religion the mea- 
ſure of his judgment, and then he is as ſa- 
vourable to me as I deſire him to de. 


It is very common and natural ſor people 
to ſtruggle hard, and be loth to on any 


thing to be wrong that they have long prac- 
tiſed. Many people will ſee ſo much truth 
in theſe arguments againſt the ſtage, that 
they will wiſh in their own minds that they 
had always forbore it: but then findingthat 
they cannot aſſent to theſe arguments without 
tak ing a great deal of blame to themſelves, 
they will find ſtrong inclinations to condemn 
the plaineſt reaſonings, rather than con- 
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that he-has any guilt in relation to the ſtage, | 


let him but ſuppoſe that he has never been 
there, and that he will go or Ray away, juſt 
as he finds reaſon, when he has examined 
all that can be ſaid againſt it; let a man but 
t himſelf in this ſtate of mind, and then 
e will ſee all the arguments againſt the 
ſtage, as plain and convincing, as any that 
can be brought againſt the groſſeſt vices, 
If we As. 
ſeveral ſorts of readers, we ſhould ſee how 
differently people are affected with argu- 
ments, according to the ſtate that they are 
in. We ſhould ſee how thoſe, who have 
never uſed the ſtage, conſent with the whole 
force of their minds, and ſee the certainty 
and plainneſs of every argument againſt it, 
We ſhould ſee others ſtruggling and con- 
tending againſt all conviction, in proportion 
to the uſe that they have made af the ſtage. 
Thoſe that have been its friends and 
advocates, and conſtant admirers, will 
hate the very name of a book that is 
wrote againſt it, and will condemn every 
argument, without knowing what it 1s, 
Thoſe who have uſed the ſtage much, 
though in a leſs degree than this, will - 14 


haps vouchſafe to read a book againſt it; $ 


but they will read with fear; they will 
ſtrive not to be convinced, and be angry at 
every argument, for proving ſo much as it 


hers, that have the ſtage in 
* 


d look into the minds of the 
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che moſt moderate degree, have yet great 


. 


n they perhaps will on, that the 
ge is blameable; and that it is very well 
to perſuade people from it: but then, theſe 
eople will not aſſent to the whole truth. 
They will not condemn the ſtage, as they 
ought ; becauſe having been there ſometimes 
themſelves, it ſuits better with their own 
praftice only to condemn it in the general, 


than to declare it to be ſinful in ſuch a 


degree, as ſhould condemn thoſe who ever 
ule it, | | 
Theſe are the ſeveral difficulties, which 


this treatiſe has to contend with : it is to 


oppole an evil Pan's, and charge it with 
ſuch a degree of guilt, as few can conſent to, 
without taking ſome part of that guilt to 
themſelves. 


I have mentioned thele ſeveral degrees of 


prejudice, to put people upon ſuſpecting 
themſelves, and trying the ſtate of their 
hearts, For, the only way to be wiſe and 
reaſonable, is to ſuſpect ourſelves, and put 
queſtions to ourſelves in private, which on- 
ly our own hearts can anſwer. Let any one 
who reads this treatiſe, aſk himſelf, whether 


he reads it, as he reads thole things which 


have no relation to himſelf ? When he 
reads a treatiſe againſt image worſhip, or 
prayers to ſaints, he knows that he attends 


to the whole force of the arguments.; = 


I I "I 
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he deſires to ſee them in their full ſtrength, l 


and to comprehend every evil that they 
charge upon it. Now every one can tell, 
whether he reads this treatiſe with this 
temper; or whether he comes heavily to 
it, and unwilling to be convinced by it. If 
this is his ſtate, he ought ro charge himſelf 
with all that, which he charges upon the 


moſt abſurd and perverſe people in life. 


For it is only this temper, an inclination 
not to be convinced, that makes people ſo 
poſitive and obſtinate in ways and opinions, 
that appear ſo ſhocking to all reaſonable 
men, It is this temper, that makes the 
Jew, the infidel, the papiſt, and the fana- 


tic, of every kind. And he that is not rea- 


ſonable _— to read impartially a treatiſe 
againſt the ſtage, has no reaſon to think; 
at his mind is in'better order than theirs 


is, who cannot freely conſider a book that 


is wrote againſt the worſhip of images, and 
prayers to ſaints, | 
There is but one thing for reaſonable 
people to do in this caſe ; either to anſwer 
all the arguments here produced againſt the 
ſtage; or to yield to the truth of them, and 
regulate their lives according to them, 
Our conduct in this affa:r is far from being 
a ſmall matter. I have produced no argu- 
ments, but ſuch as are taken from the moſt 
eſſential parts of religion: if therefore there 
15 
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W is any truth in them, the uſe of the ſtage is 
certainly to be reckoned amongſt great and 


flagrant ſins, 


I have now only to adviſe thoſe, who are 
hereby made ſenſible of the neceſlity of re- 
nouncing the ſtage, that they will act in this 
cale, as they expect that others ſhould act 
in caſes of thelite nature. That they will 


$ not think it ſufficient to forbear the ſtage 


themſelves, but be inſtrumental as far as 
they can in keeping others from it ; and 
that they will think it as neceſſary to make 
this amends for their former compliance and 
ill example, as it is neceſſary to make reſti- 
tution in caſes of injury. The cauſe of re- 


» HE ligion, the honour of God, the good of their 


neighbour, and the peace and ſatisfaction of 
their own minds, neceſſarily requires this 
at their hands. For as no one can tell how 
far his example may have influenced others, 
and how many people may have been in- 
jured by his means; ſo it is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary, that he do as much Fe he 
can, by a better example, and make his 
own change of life a means of reducing 
others to the ſame ſtate of amendment. 
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Tus Lovers of Divine Heavenly Myſte- 


ries are informed, that the Ex is TI Es, War 


to Cuxrsr, and other ſcarce pieces of the 
Works of Jacos BZunxx, arc now pre- 
ring for the Preſs, in ſmall 12mo. with ad- 
itional Letters, &c. that have never yet 
appeared in Engliſh, with elegant Copper 
Plate Figures, illuſtrating his deep Writ- 
ings. 
erſons inclined to patronize the Divine 
Theoſophy of this Illuminated Writer, are 
requeſted to leave or ſend their addreſs to 
the Publiſhers of this Work. 
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